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State of the Union Message 


RESIDENT Eisenhower sent his 
Pp report on the State of the Union 

to Congress on January 5, 1956. In 
reviewing the Nation’s achievements of 
recent years, he called attention to the 
1954 amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act, under which the protec- 
tion of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance was “extended to some 10 mil- 
lion additional workers, and benefits 
were increased. . . . The system is 
sound. It must be kept so. In develop- 
ing improvements in the system, we 
must give the most careful considera- 
tion to population and social trends, 
and to fiscal requirements.” Recom- 
mendations will be made for “further 
expansion of coverage and other steps 
which can be taken wisely at this 
time,” the President stated. 

Other needs in the area of social 
welfare were listed, including “in- 
creased child welfare services, exten- 
sion of the program of aid to depen- 
dent children, intensified attack on 
juvenile delinquency, and special at- 
tention to the problems of mentally 
retarded children. The training of 
more skilled workers for these fields 
and the quest for new knowledge 
through research in social welfare are 
essential. Similarly, the problems of 
our aged people need our attention.” 
To help meet the housing needs of the 
aged, President Eisenhower promised 
that legislation would be introduced 
to “assist the private homebuilding 
industry as well as charitable and 
nonprofit organizations.” 

To help cushion “the heavy and 
rising costs of illness and hospitali- 
zation to individuals and families,” 
the President urged that provision be 
made, by “Federal reinsurance or 
otherwise, to foster extension of vol- 
untary health insurance coverage to 





many more persons, especially older 
persons and those in rural areas. 
Plans should be evolved to improve 
protection against the costs of pro- 
longed or severe illness. These meas- 
ures will help reduce the dollar bar- 
rier between many Americans and the 
benefits of modern medical care.” He 
also asked for greater Federal support 
of medical research programs and 
stated that he would “recommend a 
new plan to aid construction of non- 
Federal medical research and teach- 
ing facilities and to help provide 
more adequate support for the train- 
ing of medical research manpower.” 
The President said that the health 
program would be submitted to Con- 
gress in detail. 


The President also indicated his 
interest in the welfare of Government 
employees. Among the steps he said 
he would request in this field is “leg- 
islation for prepaid group health in- 
surance for employees and their de- 
pendents, and to effect major im- 
provement in the civil-service re- 
tirements system.” Veterans’ bene- 
fits are now the subject of study by 
the Commission on Veterans’ Pen- 
sions, which will soon submit a report. 


Program Operations 


At the end of October 1955, monthly 
benefits amounting to approximately 
$404.0 million were being paid under 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
program to almost 7.9 million persons. 





Old-age and survivors insurance: 


Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 


Number (in thousands) .. 
Amount (in millions)... 
Average old-age benefit. 


Public assistance: 


Recipients (in thousands) : 
Old-age assistance . 


Aid to dependent children (total) . 


Aid to the blind. . 


Aid to the permanently y and t totally disabled. 


General assistance (cases) . 
Average payments: 
Old-age assistance . 


Aid to dependent children (per family) ..... 


Aid to the blind.. 


Aid to the permanently and ‘totally disabled 
General assistance (per case) .... 


Unemployment insurance: 
Initial claims (in thousands) . 


Beneficiaries, weekly average (in thousands) - 
Benefits paid (in millions)......... 


Average weekly payment for total unemploy- 


ment 


errors or sor sorees ess eersegs 


October September October 
1055 1955 1954 
«ete alee 7,856 7,796 6,719 
$404 $399 $330 
$61.64 $61.47 $58.87 
7,856 7,796 6,719 
giles 2,171 2,191 2,122 
104 104 102 
242 241 221 
286 290 312 
$53.28 $52.50 $51.52 
87.74 87.44 85.92 
57.82 57.03 56.22 
55.51 55.23 54.40 
Ps ek. 53.07 52.98 54.47 
794 725 1,100 
672 763 1,299 
Kua cide anies $70 $83 $135 
Er ee $26.02 $25.79 $25.72 








The totals represent increases of 
$74.2 million in monthly amount and 
1.1 million in number from the totals 
a year earlier; the percentage in- 
creases were 23 percent and 17 per- 
cent, respectively. Among the various 
types of benefits the increase in num- 
ber ranged from 2 percent for parent 
beneficiaries to 20 percent for persons 
receiving old-age benefits. 

By the end of October, 6.3 million 
persons aged 65 or over were receiv- 
ing monthly benefits, almost a mil- 
lion more than in October 1954. Their 
monthly benefits totaled $343.9 mil- 
lion, compared with $276.9 million a 
year earlier. About 1.6 million moth- 
ers and dependent or orphaned chil- 
dren under age 18 were being paid 
benefits—152,000 more than the num- 
ber a year earlier. Their monthly 
benefits totaled $60.0 million. 

Monthly benefits awarded in Octo- 
ber numbered 130,000, about 4,000 
more than in September and 23,000 
more than in November 1954. Octo- 
ber was the fourteenth consecutive 
month in which the number of 
monthly benefit awards exceeded 
100,000. Lump-sum death payments 
totaling $9.7 million were made in 
October. The average lump-sum pay- 
ment per deceased worker was 
$201.26. 

A disability freeze period was es- 
tablished for about 6,000 workers in 
October, bringing the number of per- 
sons for whom a freeze period has 
been established to about 38,000. By 
the end of November, the Commis- 
sioner of Social Security had ap- 
proved agreements with agencies in 
46 States, the District of Columbia, 


Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, un- 
der which the agencies will make de- 
terminations of disability; the Bu- 
reau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance had received determinations 
from agencies in 40 States and the 
District of Columbia. 


@ Further declines in the caseloads 
for aid to dependent children and 
general assistance were among the 
more important changes in the pub- 
lic assistance programs during Octo- 
ber. For aid to dependent children, 
where the number of families de- 
creased 6,000, October marked the 
sixth consecutive month of decline. 
For the general assistance caseload, 
which dropped by 4,000, it was the 
seventh consecutive month. Another 
important occurrence was the contin- 
uing reduction in old-age assistance 
in most of the States, although there 
was a small increase in the caseload 
for the country as a whole. This net 
rise was more than accounted for by 
the increase of 3,800 in the Alabama 
program, where liberalizations in 
policy have resulted in considerable 
expansion in the past 6 months. In 
aid to the blind and aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled the na- 
tional caseloads rose slightly during 
the month. 

Total monthly expenditures for as- 
sistance increased $1.7 million, largely 
because of the $2.0-million rise in 
total payments for old-age assistance. 
The increase in that program, how- 
ever, reflected sizable changes in only 
a few States. Payments rose $1 mil- 
lion, or 17.4 percent, in California 
when the State raised the standards 


about $5 for aged persons. A change 
from $100 to $108 in the maximum 
payment in Colorado contributed to 
the increase of $428,000 (9.6 percent) 
for that State. The third largest in- 
crease ($99,090 or 3.4 percent) oc- 
curred in Alabama and was in line 
with the rise in the old-age assist- 
ance caseload. In comparison with 
old-age assistance, the other pro- 
grams showed _ relatively small 
changes in payments. In aid to the 
blind and aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled, payments rose 
$94,000 and $148,000, respectively, and 
they dropped in both aid to dependent 
children ($339,000) and general as- 
sistance ($181,000). 

Substantial increases occurred 
among the States in average pay- 
ments for the special types of public 
assistance. The changes for Cali- 
fornia and Colorado resulted in in- 
creases Of $4.85 and $7.89, respec- 
tively, in their average old-age as- 
sistance payments. For recipients of 
aid to the blind in California the av- 
erage payment rose $4.77 when the 
State raised standards in that pro- 
gram as in old-age assistance. In- 
creases in average payments for re- 
cipients of old-age assistance ($1.85) 
and of aid to the blind ($5.15) in Ne- 
braska resulted from higher maxi- 
mums. In New Hampshire, increases 
in averages for old-age assistance 
($4.67), aid to the blind ($5.40), and 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled ($4.36) were the result of 
the higher nursing-home rates in 
October, which were made retroactive 
to July 1. Vendor payments for medi- 

(Continued on page 8) 





one” 
Civilian labor force’? total (in thousands) . 67,292 
UN seo ae os oc « Apes ins ei esad dee oxox eters 65,161 
I ns a Os 6 Sine + che <j. o +00» +99 RD RM BS 2,131 
Personal income ! 3 (billions: ‘seasonally adjusted at annual rates), 

Sital ge.52%. $309.6 
Wage and salary disbursements. 213.6 
Proprietors’ income ..... wer? 39.1 
Personal interest income, dividends, and rental - income. : 38.1 
Social insurance and related ee ROA S eae Palen: Fes 12.3 
Public assistance . : : et 2.5 
CT ee ae OT psRee ith davdsres 9.2 
Less: Personal contributions for social insurance. a. 2el¥ « SRE S §.3 

ener Wee GRIESE... g . oicacae sd -2p> crncowires 01 hoeee opeitns 114.9 


1 Data relate to continental United States, ex — that personal 
income includes pay of Federal personnel station broad. 


2 Bureau of the Census 


3 Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of 


2 


September October Calendar year 

1955 1954 1954 1952 
66,882 64,882 64,468 63,815 
64,733 62,141 61,238 62,213 
2,149 2,741 3,230 1,602 
$307.9 $288.4 $287.6 $286.2 
212.4 196.8 196.2 198.6 
39.1 36.9 37.9 38.2 
37.7 35.5 35.3 33.4 
12.3 12.1 11.5 9.3 
2.5 2.4 2.4 2.4 
9.2 9.1 8.9 8.4 
5.3 4.5 4.5 3.9 
114.9 114.5 114.8 114.4 


Commerce. Components differ from those porns by the De- 
partment, since they have been = 
Bulletin, September 1955, le 1. 
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The Growth in Protection Against Income Loss 
From Short-Term Sickness: 1948-54 


Sickness produces two major types of economic loss to con- 
sumers—the expenditures made in purchasing medical care and 
the losses resulting when income stops. Insurance and various 
other forms of protection may be arranged in advance to reduce 
the impact of both types of economic loss at the time they oc- 
cur. The growth in these forms of economic security has been 
rapid in the postwar years. The entire subject has become 
sufficiently large in scope and complexity to warrant considera- 
tion of income loss arising from sickness apart from medical 
care costs and expenditures. It is hoped that further studies will 
permit refinement of the estimates and analyses in this field— 
an area of vital concern to the public as well as the government. 


previous years the Social Se- 
curity Administration report on 
voluntary insurance against sick- 
ness, a regularly scheduled article 
that has appeared in the BULLETIN 
annually since 1951, covered both 
medical care expenditures and income 
loss from short-term sickness. The 
present article deals only with income 
loss and forms of protection against 
this loss. 


As time and staff have permitted, 
the Division of Research and Statis- 
tics has explored various aspects of 
the data incorporated in this series. 
This year special attention was given 
to the subject of paid sick leave. This 
item, hitherto treated as an offset to 
income loss, is treated in this article 
as a form of employer self-insurance. 
Revised estimates for each year in 
the series were developed. 


The expansion in the benefits pro- 
vided under the compulsory disability 
insurance laws in four States and 
under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act also occasioned a re- 
examination of the previous approach 
(which excluded the public plans 
since the series had been confined to 
the wholly voluntary field of income- 
loss insurance and medical care in- 
surance). The revision of the sick- 
leave estimate and the incorporation 
of the compulsory temporary disa- 


* Prepared in the Division of Research 
and Statistics, Office of the Commissioner. 

1See “The Growth of Voluntary Health 
Insurance: 1948-54,” Social Security Bulletin, 
December 1955, which presented data on 


medical care expenditures and health in- 
surance. 
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bility insurance data into the study 
were two important reasons for de- 
voting a separate article to income 
loss from temporary disability. 


Broadly defined, income loss due to 
illness exceeds the Nation’s expendi- 
tures for medical care. In this study, 
however, the estimate of income loss 
is restricted to that related to non- 
occupational illness and injury; it 
encompasses only current income loss 
from short-term or temporary disa- 
bility and the first 6 months of ex- 
tended disability. It therefore ex- 
cludes the loss of amounts that would 
have been earned in the future had 
not extended or permanent disability 
or premature death occurred. 


Protection against income loss is 
provided in a number of ways. The 
most usual forms are group or indi- 
vidual insurance policies sold by in- 
surance companies that pay cash 
amounts for specified periods of disa- 
bility. Employers may also self- 
insure, providing either cash benefits 
or sick leave. Some unions, union- 
management trust funds, fraternal 
societies, and mutual benefit associa- 
tions provide cash disability benefits. 
Under four State laws and under the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act, employers are required to pro- 
tect their employees from loss of 
wages due to temporary disability. 
For railroad workers and for work- 
ers in Rhode Island the benefits are 
paid from a public fund. In Cali- 
fornia and New Jersey, benefits are 
paid through private plans (private 
insurance and self-insurance), as well 
as through public funds. In mid-1954, 


about 46 percent of the covered em- 
ployed workers in California and 64 
percent of those in New Jersey were 
under private plans. In New York, 
while employers are permitted to in- 
sure with a public fund (the State 
Insurance Fund), the overwhelming 
majority of employees—about 97 per- 
cent—are protected through private 
arrangements. 


To enable the reader to study the 
public or the private provisions sepa- 
rately, the tables and text that follow 
draw distinctions among the differ- 
ent sources of protection. 


Extent of Income Loss 


The estimated income loss arising 
from nonoccupational illness and in- 
jury of short-term duration is shown 
in table 1 for the years 1948-54. The 
estimate includes the loss of income 
in the first 6 months of long-term 
illness but excludes losses occurring 
after 6 months or occasioned by pre- 
mature death. In 1954 an estimated 
$6.2 billion in income was lost—$5.1 
billion by wage and salary workers 
and $1.0 billion by the self-employed. 
In 1948 the loss in income had been 
$4.6 billion, with slightly more than 
three-fourths lost by wage and salary 
workers. 


Table 1 identifies the income loss of 
four distinct groups—employees of 
Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments; employees covered by public 
temporary disability insurance laws; 
other wage and salary workers; and 
the self-employed. The government 
employees are shown separately be- 
cause for them sick-leave provisions 
are general. The wage loss of employ- 
ees coming under public disability in- 
surance laws is identified because 
their protection, while provided about 
equally through private insurance 
companies and public insurance pro- 
grams, is not on a wholly voluntary 
basis; a substantial amount of their 
protection is mandatory on their em- 
ployers by law. The estimated in- 
come loss of self-employed persons 
is shown separately, since group- 
insurance provisions would not be ap- 
plicable to them. 








Table 1.—Estimated income loss from nonoccupational short-term sickness,! 
by type of employment, 1948-54 


{In millions] 





Wage and salary workers 














| 
} | 
Employees | Self- 
Year Total | oe 'q | covered by | employed 
| | "Total 2 local “isebilite Other § | — 
| | | government ensures H 
| | employees * | laws 4 | 
. 
| aan | 
SR | $4, 629 | $3, 575 | $408 $482 $2, 685 | $1, 054 
Rose 4, 536 | 3, 599 | 464 626 2, 509 937 
_  eaererenaa 4,935 | 3, 943 | 479 1, 109 2, 355 992 
6 Sa dherbihandec | 5,555 | 4, 435 | 569 1) 235 2) 631 1, 120 
NO 5, 852 | 4, 754 | 645 1,316 2, 793 , 098 
ar eeneners ae 6.154 | 5106 | 685 1' 398 3, 023 1' 048 
ee 6,157 | 5,117 716 1,391 3,010 1,040 
' | | 











1 Short-term or temporary non-work-connected 
disability (lasting not more than 6 months) and the 
first 6 months of long-term disability. 

2 Average annual earnings per wage worker from 
Survey of Current Business, National Income Supple- 
ment, 1954 edition, and National Income Number, 
July 1955 (Department of Commerce), divided by 
255 workdays in a year and multiplied by 7 days. 
Resulting income loss per worker multiplied by 
annual average employment obtained from Current 
Population Reports: Annual Report on the Labor 
Force, Series P-50, Nos. 13, 19, 31, 40, 45, and 59 
(Bureau of the Census). 

3 Excludes Armed Forces. For Federal employees 
obtained by dividing mean income (as reported in 
Pay Structure of the Federal Civil Service, Annual Re- 
ports, Federal Employment Statistics Office, U. 8S. 
Civil Service Commission) by 253 and multiplying 
by 8 days, then multiplying the result by the number 


of employees on June 30 of each year (as in source 
cited). For State and local government employees, 
obtained by dividing average annual earnings (as 
reported in the Survey of Current Business, National 
Income Supplement, 1954 edition, and July 1955, 
table 27) by 255 and multiplying by 8 days, then 
multiplying the result by the number of employees 
(as reported in Public Em ployment in October, 1948-54, 
Bureau of the Census). 

4 Average annual wage of such employees divided 
by 255 and multiplied by 7 and then multiplied by 
the mean employment each year. 

5 Represents the difference between the estimated 
totals for all wage earners and for those in govern- 
ment employment or covered by temporary dis- 
ability insurance laws. 

6 Same method and sources as for wage and salary 
workers (footnote 2). 


Table 2.—Premiums and benefit payments for private insurance against income 
loss, 1948-54 1 


{In millions] 





Type of private insurance 





Under voluntary provisions 


























Weer : | Under public provisions 
Total | | | | | 
Total | Group | — Other 2 Total Group | Other? 
= | Pi | | 
Insurance premiums 
| | | 
Se eee $544.9 $531.8 $162.1 | $346. 0 $23.7 $13.1 $12.8 $0.3 
_ Soe eee 588. 0 | 548. 9 177.6 | 352.0 19.3 39.1 32.4 6.7 
. See 70.9 593. 5 | 219.3 355. 0 19.2 77.4 64.6 | 12.8 
__ Seas 777.2 | 627.5 249. 6 361.0 16.9 149.7 122.8 | 26.9 
OURS 852.7| 690.8| 2662) 309.4| 25.2 161.9 132. 9 | 29.0 
are 1,001.2 | 813.0 | 295. 6 | 478.0 | 39.4 | 188. 2 159.1 29.1 
Ee Ree ee 1, 064. 2 76.9 | 321.6 516.3 | 39.0 | 187.3 156.9 30. 4 
| | | | 
| 
| Benefit payments 
| ‘ 
eee eee | $278.0 | $268.7 | $114.9) $139.0 | $14.8 | $9.3 | $9.1 | $0.2 
eee eres | 312.0} 284.9] 124.3 148.0 | 12.6 | 27.1 | 22.7 | 4.4 
a, Ea ae 374.0 319.8 156.8 | 151.0 | 12.0 54.2 46.2 | 8.0 
See Eee | 474.4 361.1 196.7 | 154.0 | 10.4 | 113.3 96.8 | 16.5 
| 536.0 | 408.2 218.3 | 173.4 | 16.5 | 127.8 | 108.8 19.0 
aon ee 586.6 | 446.4 / 221.4) 196.6} 28. 4 | 140.2} 119.2 21.0 
TE LES SS 615. 6 | 479.1 | 233. 5 216. 6 | 29.0 136. 5 | 113.9 22.6 
| | | | 1 





! Premiums and losses as reported for the United 
States by type of insurance benefit by the Health 
Insurance Council adjusted (a) to include accidental 
death and disememberment provisions in policies 
that insure against income loss to offset understate- 
ment arising from omitting current short-term in- 
come-loss insurance in automobile, resident liability, 
life, and other policies and (b) to remove data for 
fraternal societies, shown with ‘‘other’’ forms of in- 
come-loss insurance in this table. For detailed 
methodology on the separation of group and individ- 
ualaccident and health insurance into its compo- 
nents—wage loss, hospitalization, and surgical and 
medical care—see footnotes to table 2, page 4, Social 
Security Bulletin, December 1954. 


4 


In dividing group insurance premiums into those 
provided under private provisions and those pro- 
vided in compliance with public laws, some estimat- 
ing of self-insurance and other was necessary. 

Loss ratios applicable to all group insurance were 
applied to the benefits under private auspices and 
under public laws to obtain the premiums applicable 
to each. 

2 Fraternal-society, union-management trust fund, 
trade-union, and mutual benefit association plans. 

3 Self-insured operations and some union and 
union-management plans under California, New 
Jersey, and New York laws. 


The amount of income loss occur- 
ring each year because of nonoccupa- 
tional short-term sickness was as- 
sumed to average 7 days for wage and 
salary workers and for the self- 
employed. However, government 
workers, most of whom have sick 
leave, were assigned a loss of 8 days 
because it is commonly assumed that 
workers protected by sick leave lose 
more days from work due to non- 
occupational disability than do other 
workers. 


Protection Against Income Loss 


The three sources of income-loss 
protection are examined separately 
in tables 2, 3, and 4 and summarized 
in table 6. The first of these tables is 
confined to the operations of private 
insurance carriers and private plans 
other than those providing sick leave. 
Table 3 shows the total protection 
under public laws by presenting data 
on each of the various types of in- 
surance arrangements; to the extent 
that the protection is provided 
through private insurance compa- 
nies, there is overlapping with table 2. 
The data in table 4 are devoted to re- 
placement of in.come through sick- 
leave benefits; this table excludes any 
self-insurance arrangements coming 
under the temporary disability insur- 
ance laws. 


Voluntary Insurance 
Provisions 


As already indicated, the insurance 
sold by private insurance carriers to 
provide for replacing part of the in- 
come loss due to sickness may be 
written in compliance with the State 
temporary disability laws of Califor- 
nia, New Jersey, and New York. Table 
2 draws this distinction, not previ- 
ously made in this series. The premi- 
ums and benefits shown as group in- 
surance under voluntary provisions ex- 
clude the insurance written by private 
carriers for employers coming under 
the provisions of the public laws, 
which is shown in the right-hand sec- 
tion of the table. 

Individually written insurance does 
not in every instance apply to earn- 
ings since it is possible for anyone to 
purchase policies paying stated 
amounts for each week of disability, 
regardless of whether there has been 
an actual loss of earnings. It is not 


Social Security 


possible to distinguish such disability 


Table 4.—Estimated value of paid sick leave in private industry and in Federal, 
payments from those related to an 


State, and local government employment, 1948-54 



































actual earnings loss, and in this an- =|. (In millions] 
alysis the resulting benefits are treat- Workers in private industry ! Government workers 
ed as if they had replaced lost earn- 
ings. Year Total Not covered by 
ities | temporary dis- Covered by tem- F State 
Premiums for insurance providing otal | ability insurance | Tottrance laws? | | oS"! cate 
cash replacement of lost income | laws 
) passed the billion-dollar mark in sail inkl ies ois snik:a baal soem cn 
Seacecesco le ‘ee . le Ye le 
} 1953 and continued their upward ig 492. 5 210.9 190.2 20.7 281.6 178.2 103. 4 
: 1900;........- 517.0 226. 4 190. 9 35.5 290. 6 176.8 113.8 
trend in 1954. The $1.1 billion paid = j95)---------- 619.6 | 259.1 | 218.3 40.8 | 360.5| 2289 131.6 
’ in premiums in 1954 was nearly twice = enon en e-e- = pa rg = = os et 
the 1948 total of $545 million. 1984.22022.-2-| 748.8] 206.3 | 249. 0 47.3) 4495] 262.3 187.2 
Benefit payments amounted to $616 
; million in 1954, more than double the ! Sum of estimated value of (a) paid sick leave for Federal Employment Statistics Office). Data refer 
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total of $278 million in 1948. Private 
group insurance accounted for 56 per- 
cent of the 1954 losses and individual 
insurance for 35 percent; self-insur- 
ance and other miscellaneous forms 
of cash benefits under fraternal- 
society, mutual benefit, union-man- 
agement, and union plans amounted 
to 8.4 percent of the total benefits 
paid. 

Benefits paid under the public pro- 
visions of California, New Jersey, and 
New York amounted to 22 percent of 
all benefits paid by insurance com- 
panies in 1954, while in 1948 they 
represented only 3.3 percent. 


Public Provisions 


Information about benefits under 
the four State temporary disability 


Table 3.—Benefit payments under 
temporary disability insurance laws 
provided through private auspices 
and through publicly operated 
funds, 1948-54} 


{In millions] 








Type of insurance arrangement 





Through private 











Year | Total auspices © Through 
} — ney, 

Group Self- | Operate 

insur- insur- funds 

ance ance ® 

Vs a | wa mat bee 
 —- $66. 4 $9. 1 $0. 2 | $57.1 
1949____.| 89. 2 | 22.7 4.4 62.1 
1950......} 117.4] 46. 2 8.0 63.2 
| ae } 174.2 96.8 | 16.5 | 60.9 
1952......| 202.3 108. 8 19.0 | 74.5 
ee 231.8 119.2 21.0 | 91.6 


1954......] 239. 4 113.9 22.6 | 102.9 





! Under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act and the laws of Rhode Island, California, New 
Jersey (beginning in 1949),and New York (beginning 
in 1950). Excludes hospital benefits for California 
— surgical, and medical benefits in New 

or 

2? Under the laws of California, New Jersey, and 
New York. 

> Employers may self-insure by observing certain 
stipulations of the law. Also includes some union 
plans whose provisions come under the laws. 
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employees with sick leave exclusive of other protec- 
tion and (b) that for employees with group insurance 
supplemental to sick leave. Under each category, 
number of employees was adapted from Annual 
Survey of Accident and Health Coverage in the U. S., 
1948-54 (Health Insurance Council). Average 
annual earnings per full-time employee from Survey 
of Current Business, National Income Supplement, 
1954 edition, and National Income Nu mber, July 1955, 
line 92, table 27 (Department of Commerce). It is 
assumed that in private industry there are 255 work- 
ing days a year and that workers receive an average 
of 4 days of paid sick leave a year exclusive of other 
protection and 3.2 days when they also have group 
insurance. 

2 Assumes that some workers entitled to cash bene- 
fits under temporary disability laws would have sick 
leave in addition to their benefits under the laws, but 
only to the extent needed to bring up to 80 percent 
the replacement of their potential wage loss. 

3 The number of employees on the Federal payroll 
as of June 30 of each year and mean income for each 
year from Pay Structure of the Federal Civil Service, 
Annual Reporis (U. 8. Civil Service Commission, 


insurance programs (California, New 
Jersey, New York, and Rhode Island) 
and the Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Act is summarized in table 3. 
In 1948, when only three of the five 
programs were in operation, benefits 
totaled $66 million. By the end of 
1954 they had reached $239 million. 
Expansion in the volume of benefits 
was more decided under private plans 
than under public plans; the imple- 
mentation of the New Jersey law 
(1949) and the New York law (1950), 
both of which provided for under- 
writing by commercial insurance car- 
riers, is reflected in these findings. 
Of total benefits provided in 1954, 57 
percent were made available through 
private group insurance contracts or 
self-insurance. Of the $136.5 million 
paid in benefits through private aus- 
pices, $114 million was paid through 
group policies and the balance from 
self-insured plans. 


Paid Sick Leave 


The number of persons covered by 
paid sick-leave provisions in 1954 has 
been estimated as 10.7 million. Of 
these, about 2.2 million are estimated 
by the Health Insurance Council to 


to paid civilian full-time employees in the Executive 
branch of the Federal Government in the continental 
United States. More than 99 percent of these em- 
ployees are covered by paid sick-leave provisions. 
The 1-percent overestimate is offset by the exclusion 
of judicial and legislative Federal employees with 
sick-leave provisions. Federal employees work 253 
days a year, and their paid sick-leave benefits, which 
cover 7.8 days on the average, therefore equal 3.1 
percent of payroll for the continental United States. 

4 Number of full-time employees on State and local 
government payrolls from Public Employment in 
October, 1948-54 (Bureau of the Census). On the 
basis of various studie s, it has been assumed that the 
number of State and local em ployees covered by sick- 
leave plans has increased gradually from 65 percent 
of the total number employed in 1948 to 76 percent in 
1954. Average annual earnings per full-time em- 
ployee from the Survey of Current Business, National 
Income Supplement, 1954 edition, and July’ 1955, line 
86, table 27. It is assumed that in State and local 
government employment there are 255 working days 
a year and that workers receive an average of 4.4 days 
of paid sick leave a year. 


be included in formal arrangements 
providing sick leave supplemented by 
a@ group insurance policy. The num- 
ber of persons who on their own ini- 
tiative have supplemented their sick 
leave by purchasing an individual ac- 
cident and health insurance policy is 
not known. This information is not 
essential to the methodology used 
here, though such data would permit 
further refinement of the findings. 


In earlier articles, a distinction was 
drawn between sick leave (which was 
treated as a direct offset to income 
loss) and cash reimbursement 
through insurance and self-insur- 
ance. In reappraising the procedures 
used it was recognized that this treat- 
ment created a problem with respect 
to the residual income loss of persons 
for whom sick leave replaced part but 
not all of their loss. A very large part 
of the loss that remained could not be 
considered compensable or insurable 
under existing forms of insurance. 
Since sick leave is essentially a form 
of self-insurance provided by em- 
ployers, it does not differ, except in 
the proportion of potential loss com- 
pensated, from other self-insured 
benefits. Accordingly it has been in- 








Table 5.—Estimated value of potential income loss due to short-term sickness ' 


and of 
leave, 1948, 1953, and 1954 


{In millions] 


id sick leave and insurance among workers covered by paid sick 





| Workers with 











| Allworkers | Workers 
Year and item under sick- with sick sick leave 
leave plans leave only and insurance 
ae | eee 

1948: | | 
Potential income loss_...........--- ol $826 $808 $18 
Value of sick leave and insurance ?__________- Joma 458 | 444 514 
Percent covered by protection provided__....._.....__-- 55. 4 | 55.0 | 77.8 

953: | 
a ae a eee $1, 313 $1, 061 | $252 
Value of sick leave and insurance ?______...___.....-.--- | 830 628 3 202 
Dae covered by protection provided__..._....-.-..-- 63. 2 59.2 | 80. 2 
EE ee aces ae ee ee } $1, 361 $1, 103 $258 
Value of sick leave and insurance ?___-_-_-. eS Se eee 849 643 5 206 
Percent covered by protection provided _...........-.--- 62.4 58.3 | 79.8 
! That part of the income loss to which sick leave yrotection based on Health Insurance Council data. 
applies is potential rather than actual loss; the re- The supplementary protection derived from insur- 
mainder is actual loss. ance was assumed to be at a level that would, in 
2? Amounts are understated since no benefits from combination with sick leave, replace 80 percent of 
the purchase of individual insurance policies are in- the full potential wage loss. Since sick leave had 
cluded as protection. been estimated at 40 percent, one-half the amounts 

3 Estimates of the number of workers with dual shown represent insurance benefits. 


cluded this year as one form of pro- 
tection against income loss. 


Exploration of available data showed 
that it was possible to determine with 
a considerable degree of accuracy the 
extent of sick leave used by Federal 
employees. Several studies provided 
a working basis for examining the 
sick-leave provisions in effect for 
State and local government em- 
ployees, separately for school em- 
ployees and for others. These data, 
which are considered to be reason- 
ably accurate, were sufficiently de- 
tailed to permit allowance for cumu- 
lative and noncumulative provisions 
and for the differences in protection 
afforded newly hired and long-time 
employees. 

Unfortunately, no similar back- 
ground material could be applied to 
the analysis of sick-leave provisions 
in private industry, so the degree of 
refinement of this component of the 
estimate of sick leave is less than for 
government employees. Allowance 
was made for workers having both 
sick leave and a group insurance pol- 
icy, and the data are accordingly 
weighted for this dual coverage. Cau- 
tion should nevertheless be exercised 
in using the figures applicable to pri- 
vate industry since the margin of er- 
ror in this part of the estimate may 
be considerable. Similarly, the extent 
of sick leave provided for railroad 
workers and for workers covered by 
the temporary disability insurance 
laws of California, New Jersey, New 
York, and Rhode Island is at best an 
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informed guess, included to indicate 
the presence of this additional form 
of protection for employees in occu- 
pations where temporary disability 
insurance laws apply. 

With these qualifications, table 4 
furnishes useful guides to the prev- 
alence of sick leave in the United 
States. Paid sick leave, which 
amounted to about $451 million in 
1948, by 1954 covered an estimated 
$746 million of income lost because 
of illness. More than 60 percent of 
current sick leave is provided by 
government for its employees; more 
than a third was attributable to the 
Federal Government’s sick-leave pro- 
visions. Like other items in this 
series, the cash value of sick leave 
fluctuates with employment levels 
and has risen as wages and salaries 
have increased. There has been no 
attempt to make any allowance for 
the fact that some sick-leave provi- 
sions might cover more than the 6 
months of disability encompassed in 
the estimate of income loss; it is be- 
lieved that such an adjustment would 
undoubtedly be within the margin of 
error of all the figures. 

More protection is provided today 
to the workers of the country through 
sick leave than through voluntary in- 
surance benefits. If, however, the 
cash disability benefits paid from 
public funds are counted with the 
benefits derived from insurance com- 
pany policies, the cash indemnity 
benefits are almost equal in value to 
sick leave. 


In the preparation of the estimates 
of sick leave the value of the time 
lost from work among employees cov- 
ered by sick-leave provisions was de- 
termined, and assumptions were made 
as to the proportion of these amounts 
represented by wage continuation. 
For this group, all of whom have sick 
leave, or sick leave and a group in- 
surance policy, it is therefore possible 
to estimate the extent of protection 
derived from their sick leave. The 
comparison of their potential loss of 
income with the amounts estimated 
as compensated is shown in table 5 
for 1948, 1953, and 1954. Among per- 
sons with sick leave as their only 
protection, approximately 58 percent 
of their potential loss of income in 
1954 was met through sick leave. For 
those with both sick leave and in- 
surance protection, 80 percent was 
met. For the two groups combined, 
their protection was equivalent to 62 
percent of their potential loss of in- 
come. If it were possible to take into 
account any savings, including lower 
taxes, that result when the employee 
is not working, the losses would be 
even lower. 


Summary of Protection 
Provided 


Data from tables 2, 3, and 4 have 
been summarized in table 6 so that 
the total value of all forms of pro- 
tection against income loss due to 
nonoccupational illness may be de- 
termined. 

The dollar value of all forms of 
protection has risen from $786 mil- 
lion in 1948 to $1,464 million in 1954. 
Benefits under voluntary provisions 
(including insurance company poli- 
cies, self-insurance, and sick leave 
but excluding private insurance un- 
der public laws) accounted for $476 
million in 1948 and $775 million in 
1954. Benefits under public auspices, 
either through the temporary disabil- 
ity insurance laws or as sick leave 
granted government employees, 
equaled $310 million in 1948 and $689 
million 6 years later. Cash indemnity 
benefits under both voluntary and 
public provisions rose from $335 mil- 
lion in 1948 to $718 million; by 1954 
cash indemnity benefits represented 
49 percent of all benefits, including 
sick leave; in 1948 they accounted for 
43 percent of the total protection. 
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Measuring the Extent of 
Protection 


With the data for 1948-54 on in- 
come loss because of illness and on 
the dollar value of various forms of 
protection against this loss, it is pos- 
sible to determine the growth in se- 
curity against income loss from ill- 
ness (table 7). When the income loss 
experienced each year (table 1) is 
related to the protection provided 
(table 6), protection as a percent of 
income loss can be determined. The 
remainder—the income loss not cov- 
ered—does not indicate the full ex- 
tent of the economic costs of short- 
term sickness. There is an indirect or 
secondary cost, resulting from the 
operation of the mechanism of pro- 
viding cash disability insurance. The 
right-hand column of table 7 con- 
tains data obtained by subtracting 
the insurance benefits from the pre- 
miums (in table 2), with an addition 
each year for the cost of administer- 
ing the public temporary disability 
insurance programs (not shown else- 
where). 


Income loss rose from $4.6 billion 
in 1948 to slightly less than $6.2 bil- 
lion in 1953 and in 1954, an increase 
of one-third. In the same period the 
protection provided rose from $786 
million to $1,464 million, or 86 per- 
cent. As a result the protection cov- 
ered 24 percent of the loss in 1954 
as against only 17 percent in 1948. 
While the income loss not protected 
by insurance or sick leave also in- 
creased between 1948 and 1954, it ac- 
tually declined $54 million between 
1953 and 1954, and over the 7 years 
it rose only 22 percent in all. The 
cost of providing the cash sickness 
portion of the protection also ad- 


Table 7.—Growth in protection 
against income loss, 1948-54 


{Amounts in millions] 





Income loss and 


} 
protection provided | Economic costs 





f 

















> | ‘ Net 
Nr Lane (Petee (Peto | ome, Mae 
ion “ 
come | |as per-| loss ‘ 
3 ro- viding 
| HOSS" | vided ?| of'foss [tected | sur: 
| SS ect | ance 3 
1948... $4, 629 $786 | 17.0 | $3,843 $271 
1949____. | 4,536} 867| 19.1] 3,669 282 
1950.....| 4,935} 954} 19.3] 3,981 302 
199%... | 5.555] 1,155 | 20.8] 4,400 309 
1952.....| 5,852 | 1,304 22.3 | 4,548 324 
1953... 6,154] 1,407 | 22.9] 4,747 423 
1954.....| 6,157 | 1,464 | 23.8 | 4,693 | 456 
1 From table 1. 


2 From table 6. Includes sick leave. 
3 Includes retention costs (for contingency reserves, 
taxes, commissions, acquisition, claims settlement, 


and underwriting gains) of private insurance com- 
panies (from table 2) and administrative expenses for 
publicly operated plans and for supervision of the 
operation of private plans. 


vanced during the 7 years, as insur- 
ance became more widespread. From 
$271 million in 1948, these indirect 
economic costs were at a level of 
$456 million by 1954. Their increase 
of only 68 percent in the 7-year in- 
terval, compared with the 86-percent 
increase in the total protection pro- 
vided and an increase of 114 percent 
in the cash insurance benefits paid, 
reflects the higher loss ratios pre- 
vailing in cash disability insurance in 
the most recent years in the series. 
Benefits represented a larger propor- 
tion of premium income in 1953 and 
1954 than in 1948. 


To the $4,693 million of income loss 
not covered by sick leave or by in- 
surance benefits in 1954 may be 
added the $456 million spent for op- 
erating the various insurance pro- 
grams. The 1954 gross cost of short- 
term disability to the national econ- 
omy then becomes $5.1 billion in lost 


Table 6.—Benefits provided as protection against income loss, summary data, 








1948-54 
[In millions] 
| Under voluntary provisions Under publie provisions 
Oo isis fit a Sree) ao oes or 
Year Total Cash — | | Publicly | Cash } Sick 
} sickness Sick | operated | siekness | leave for 
| Totel insurance leave | Total | cash insurance | govern- 
| and self- | “@%° | | sickness | and self- | ment 
insurance | funds insurance jemployees 
_ — = a i ails = —E -_ = | 
ee | $785.7/ «$475.8 | «$208.7! «= $207.1 | $308.9 $97.1 | $9.3} $243.5 
oo eee eee 866. 6 | 495.8 | 2a4. a 210.9 | 370.8 | 62.1 | 27.1 | 281.6 
We scncccenct 954.2 | 546.2 | 319.8 226. 4 | 408. 0 63.2 | 54.2 290. 6 
TOMES . odin 1,154.9 | 620.2 361.1 | 259.1 | 534.7 60.9 | 113.3 360.5 
eee 1, 303. 7 | 686. 5 408, 2 278.3 | 617.2 74.5 127.8 | 414.9 
eon ee ee | 1, 407. 2 | 736. 4 446.4 | 290.0 670.8 91.6 140.2 439.0 
Sa 1, 464.3 775.4 479.1 | 206. 3 688. 9 102.9 136.5 | 449.5 
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wages not recovered by insurance and 
in expenditures to provide protection 
against this loss. An additional 
amount —but of unknown size — 
might also be added to the figures to 
represent the cost of operating sick- 
leave programs. 

It is also of interest to examine 
that portion of the residue of lost 
income that might conceivably be re- 
covered if insurance policies and sick- 
leave plans were more widespread 
and if their benefits were more nearly 
at the relatively high level of some 
plans. While the income that the 
wage earner fails to receive because 
he is ill represents a loss to the na- 
tional income, the individual worker 
may suffer only a part of this loss 
directly, since his expenses for work- 
ing and his income taxes and social 
security contribution are reduced.’ 


At any rate, most insurance and 
many sick-leave plans undertake to 
compensate only a portion of the in- 
come lost, since they are not intended 
to apply to medical expenses and, by 
paying less than a “take home” wage, 
are designed to discourage remaining 
away from work. In addition, insur- 
ance policies usually do not cover the 
first few days or first week of illness, 
since the first few days are looked 
upon as not an insurable risk. The 
potentially insurable and the poten- 
tially compensable income loss of the 
Nation are therefore somewhat less 
than the total income loss so far con- 
sidered. 

To arrive at hypothetical figures 
that can meaningfully represent the 
portion of the income loss due to 
sickness that might conceivably be 
covered by prevailing private insur- 
ance provisions, the data properly 
should exclude (1) the wage loss of 
persons covered by sick leave and the 
benefits received, since sick leave ap- 
plies to the first few days of illness as 
well as the later days and also usually 
provides for 100 percent of wage con- 
tinuation for the period covered by 
the sick leave rather than some lower 
amount; and (2) the benefits and 


2 Additionally, it must be assumed that 
the worker's medical expenses for this ill- 
ness are met through means other than 
out-of-pocket expenditures, which may, of 
course, be greater than any savings that 
accrue on carfare, meals, clothing, or taxes 
while he its ill. 








Table 8.—Extent of income-loss pro- 
tection excluding sick leave, 1948, 
1953, and 1954 


{In millions} 


Item 1948 1953 1954 








Total income loss }___.___- 
Income loss excluding first 
Op ee a oe : 
Two-thirds of income loss 

excluding first 3 days_- 1,776 
Amount of insurance 
benefits * neil 


$3,803 $4,541 $4, 796 


3, 359 3, 357 


2, 662 


2, 260 


Percent of loss met by in- 

surance: 
Total income loss___._-- 8.6 11.9 12.8 
Income loss excluding | 

Get SAA98. 525... 12.3 17.0 18.3 
Two-thirds of income | 

loss excluding first 3 

days-_.- 


1 Excludes all income k 
sick-leave plans. 

2 Income loss reduced by 30 percent. 

3 Excludes estimated amount of insurance benefits 
of persons with both sick leave and group insurance 
provided by their employers. (See footnote 3, 
table 5.) 


ss Of persons covered by 


wage loss of persons having both sick 
leave and cash disability protection. 

Table 8 furnishes the data for 
comparing cash disability benefits 
with the full income loss of all per- 
sons who do not have sick-leave pro- 
tection and for assessing the propor- 
tions of their potentially insurable 
and potentially compensable incom 
loss that were met by insurance bene- 
fits in 1948, 1953, and 1954. 


No attempt has been made in pre- 


paring the data for 1948 to take into 
account the fact that the insurance 
available in that year generally ex- 
cluded the first 7 days of disability, 
while by 1954 the first 3 days of dis- 
ability were all that were excluded in 
a number of plans. The latter exclu- 
sion was applied for all 3 years, so 
that the concept used each year 
would be similar when the percent- 
ages are compared. (The dollar val- 
ues are not comparable because of 
income changes occurring in the in- 
terim.) 


The applicable income loss for per- 
sons not covered by sick leave 
amounted to $3,803 million in 1948, 
$4,841 million in 1953, and $4,796 
million in 1954. Insurance benefits 
equaled $328 million, $577 million, 
and $616 million in the same 3 years. 
Insurance, which equaled 8.6 percent 
of the total income loss in 1948, had 
increased to 12.8 percent in 1954. The 
residual loss not met by insurance 
was $3,475 million in 1948 and $4,180 
million in 1954. These amounts were 
partially offset by certain savings. If 
the net cost of providing the insur- 
ance were taken into account, how- 
ever, they would be increased by 
$269 million in 1948, and by $429 
million in 1954. 

The potentially insurable income 
loss experienced each of the 3 years 


was obtained by excluding the 30 per- 
cent of the total income loss attribu- 
table to the first 3 days of sickness. 
The first 3 days of sickness were ex- 
cluded rather than the first 7 days 
(represented by 50 percent of the 
total income loss) so that the re- 
maining loss could properly be com- 
pared with insurance benefits, some 
of which make payments for the 
fourth through the seventh days. In- 
surance benefits equaled 18 percent 
of this figure in 1954; they had 
amounted to 12 percent in 1948. 


A third type of adjustment was 
made to obtain figures to represent 
potentially compensable income loss. 
For this benchmark, potentially in- 
surable income loss—which excludes 
the first 3 days of sickness—may be 
reduced by as much as one-third; the 
two-thirds remaining represents the 
portion of income that may be com- 
pensated. Even though some policies 
may compensate for less than two- 
thirds of the total loss, the use of the 
two-thirds figure as a_ potentially 
compensable income-loss_ estimate 
appears to be a reasonable standard, 
already prevailing under some poli- 
cies. Insurance is now meeting 27.5 
percent of this theoretical bench- 
mark; it had increased 9 percentage 
points from the 1948 level of 18.5 
percent. 





SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 
(Continued from page 2) 
cal care accounted for most of the 
other outstanding increases. 

Sizable decreases in average pay- 
ments in the special types of public 
assistance were restricted largely to 
aid to dependent children. The aver- 
age payment to families receiving aid 
to dependent children in Ohio dropped 
$4.80, but supplementation from gen- 
eral assistance canceled the effect of 
the reduction. In Hawaii the average 
family payment dropped $4.59; this 
decline, with that for September, 
represented a return to the normal 
payment level following the inclusion 
in August of an extra clothing allow- 
ance for school children. 

In Arizona the average payment to 
families receiving aid to dependent 
children dropped $3.66, chiefly be- 
cause certain Indian children receiv- 
ing aid under that program returned 
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to publicly supported boarding 
schools. While they are in school 
these children receive an allowance 
only for clothing and personal inci- 
dentals. Alabama reported a decrease 
of $4.23 in the average payment for 
aid to dependent children, as well as 
the largest reductions in aid to the 
blind ($3.20) and aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled ($3.08), 
when the State began meeting a low- 
er proportion of need in these pro- 
grams. 

Changes in average payments in 
general assistance ranged from a de- 
crease of $4.50 in Idaho to an in- 
crease Of $8.54 in Rhode Island. Oth- 
er noticeable changes in averages 
were, in general, confined to the 
States with the smallest caseloads. 

The establishment of a State-Fed- 
eral program for aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled in Ne- 
braska during the month brought to 


45 the total number of States with 
such programs. 


@ October was the ninth successive 
month in which there was a decline 
in unemployment covered by the 
State unemployment insurance pro- 
grams. The weekly average of 784,000 
claims filed in October was 8.7 per- 
cent less than the September average. 
The number of initial claims, which 
represent new unemployment, went 
up 9.4 percent to 794,000. 

During an average week in Octo- 
ber, 672,000 workers received benefits 
under the State programs and under 
the program of unemployment com- 
pensation for Federal employees— 
11.9 percent less than the average in 
September. Total benefits paid dur- 
ing the month amounted to $70.1 
million, which was $13.0 million less 
than the total paid in the preceding 

(Continued on page 28) 
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State Public Assistance Legislation, 1855 


by MarRGuUERITE WINDHAUSER and GEORGE BLAETUS* 


While most State legislatures met in 1955, the changes voted 
in the public assistance programs were few in comparison with 
those enacted in other recent years. No definite trend was ap- 
parent; there was relatively little legislation extending the pro- 
grams and little of a restrictive nature. 


HE legislatures of 46 States and 
| of Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands met in 
regular or special sessions during 
1955. Twelve of the 45 States that 
held regular sessions also met in 
special sessions during the year, and 
one other State called a special ses- 
sion of its legislature. Most of the 
State legislatures meet in regular bi- 
ennial sessions in the odd-numbered 
years, a few hold their sessions an- 
nually, and in a few States regular 
sessions are held only in the even- 
numbered years. 


In comparison with the last 2 ma- 
jor legislative years, 1955 saw few 
State laws enacted in the field of 
public assistance. The 1950 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act had 
been an identifiable stimulus to State 
legislative activity in 1951 and 1953, 
but this stimulus was lacking in 1955. 
In general, the public assistance laws 
adopted in 1955 can be characterized 
as reflecting a balance between ex- 
tremes. Few States moved construc- 
tively to extend the assistance pro- 
grams, and few passed restrictive 
measures. 


This survey of the 1955 provisions 
is based on information available to 
the Bureau of Public Assistance as of 
November 15, 1955, from various 
sources. Although some data are in- 
cluded for most of the States, the in- 
formation for each State is not neces- 
sarily complete. 


New Programs 

Before 1955, all States but Nevada 
had State-Federal programs of aid to 
dependent children. After Nevada 
enacted legislation in 1955 establish- 
ing a program for aid to dependent 


* Division of Program Standards and De- 
velopment, Bureau of Public Assistance. 
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children under title IV of the Social 
Security Act, this potent force for 
strengthening family life was making 
itself felt throughout the Nation. 

Another new program established 
by law made Nebraska the forty-fifth 
State giving assistance to the perma- 
mently and totally disabled under a 
State-Federal program. The Ne- 
braska law excludes persons whose 
disability is due solely to mental de- 
ficiency or mental disorder. Maine’s 
program of aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled, authorized by 
1954 legislation, began operations in 
1955. 

Texas took an important step to- 
ward establishing a program of aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled 
when the legislature acted to submit 
for popular vote a proposed consti- 
tutional amendment that would em- 
power the legislature to establish 
such a program. 


Eligibility Factors 


Residence requirements. — Com- 
pared with the trend to reduce resi- 
dence requirements that had been 
apparent a few years earlier, little 
interest in this subject was shown in 
the 1955 legislative sessions. Ten- 
nessee, which had had no require- 
ment for durational residence, estab- 
lished 1 year as the period a person 
must have lived in the State to be 
eligible for public assistance. Minne- 
sota and Delaware reduced the resi- 
dence requirement for old-age assist- 
ance to 1 year. 


Nevada amended its law for aid to 
the blind to cover persons otherwise 
eligible who do not meet the State’s 
durational residence requirement but 
who had become blind while a resi- 
dent of the State. Florida clarified 
the residence requirements for chil- 
dren in both aid to the blind and aid 


to dependent children; a child under 
1 year of age may now be eligible if 
the parent or relative with whom the 
child is living resided in the State 1 
year immediately preceding the 
child’s birth. 


The Welfare Commissioner of Con- 
necticut was authorized by law to 
negotiate with other States concern- 
ing situations in which an applicant 
is ineligible because he cannot meet 
residence requirements. Delaware 
provided for agreements with agen- 
cies in other States to extend public 
assistance on a reciprocal basis to 
Delaware residents living in other 
States and to residents of other 
States living in Delaware. 


Transfer of property.—Maine law 
had formerly declared that after 
January 1, 1950, an individual who 
transfers property without receiving 
a reasonable consideration would be 
ineligible for public assistance; an 
amendment extended the date to 
January 1, 1952. South Dakota en- 
acted a provision under which, when 
a transfer of property has been made 
without full consideration, the person 
becomes eligible for assistance after 
other resources are expended and 
after the equivalent of the property’s 
value, considered against needs at 
the rate of $100 a month, has been 
exhausted. 

Other provisions.—Aged persons in 
Connecticut who have made a lump- 
sum payment and signed “life care 
contracts” with certain institutional 
homes, and whose payments under 
these contracts would have been ex- 
hausted at the rate of $75 a month, 
may now be eligible for old-age as- 
sistance. 

Several States amended the laws 
concerning needy children who are 
deprived of parental support and care 
because of a parent’s incapacity. 
Minnesota’s new law specifies that 
assistance may be given to or on be- 
half of any dependent child whose 
parent or parents are blind and re- 
ceive aid to the blind. Iowa author- 
ized county boards of social welfare 
to appoint boards of doctors to deter- 
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mine the incapacity of the parent or 
parents of a dependent child. A new 
Missouri provision states that refusal 
by the parent of a dependent child to 
accept employment or vocational re- 
habilitation services, training, or 
medical or other healing treatment 
renders the child ineligible; the De- 
partment of Welfare has discretion- 
ary power, after consideration of all 
factors, to determine eligibility. 

When proceedings for the support 
of a dependent child have begun un- 
der the reciprocal enforcement-of- 
support law, Wisconsin no longer re- 
quires an abandonment warrant as a 
condition of eligibility. 

Illinois amended the procedural re- 
quirements in aid to dependent chil- 
dren and also extended coverage. 
When a county department finds that 
a child receiving assistance is living 
in a home that does not appear suit- 
able, the county superintendent of 
welfare is required to file a petition in 
the family court. If the court deter- 
mines that the houine is not suitable 
and places the child in the home of a 
relative or in any licensed foster-care 
facility, the child continues to be 
eligible for assistance under the State 
program. The Illinois act also pro- 
vides for an extension of coverage to 
include children aged 16-18 not at- 
tending school because of physical or 
mental disability, as well as to chil- 
dren living with nonrelatives stand- 
ing in loco parentis if the Federal law 
is amended to include Federal shar- 
ing in assistance to such children. 

Nevada deleted from various pro- 
visions in aid to the blind the 16-year 
age limitation. Illinois extended the 
definition of a permanently and to- 
tally disabled person to include some 
persons who have small earnings as 
an incident to occupational therapy 
or who are able to work occasionally 
but not predictably. 


Minnesota changed the definition 
of a person permanently and totally 
disabled by deleting the clause “so 
disabled as to require constant care” 
and substituting “unable to maintain 
himself without assistance from 
others.” Missouri added an upper 
age limit of 65 years for aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled. 
This law also includes a definition 
of permanent and total disability 
and a statement on method of deter- 
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mination, and it requires denial of 
aid for refusal of vocational rehabili- 
tation, training, or medical treat- 
ment. The State agency is authorized 
to waive the requirement of medical 
treatment. 

California modified its citizenship 
requirements for old-age assistance 
to include aliens who have been resi- 
dents of the United States for 25 
years and who were ineligible for 
United States citizenship before De- 
cember 24, 1952. In general the pro- 
vision would meet this problem of 
eligibility for certain Asiatic nation- 
ality groups. Delaware deleted citi- 
zenship as an eligibility requirement 
for old-age assistance. 


Relatives’ Responsibility 

Current State legislation reflects 
an increasing recognition of some of 
the complexities involved in obtain- 
ing support for needy individuals 
from relatives. Some legislation 
adopted in 1955 made more precise 
than earlier provisions the extent of 
the relatives’ obligation, as well as 
the procedural steps in determining 
relatives’ responsibility for support. 
Two States repealed laws requiring 
support from relatives of public as- 
sistance recipients, and other States 
amended provisions causing hard- 
ship. 

In South Dakota the law now pro- 
vides that a stepparent with whom 
a child is living has the same liability 
for support, to the extent of financial 
ability, as a natural parent would 
have. A Nevada provision declares 
that the parents of a minor child 
applying for or receiving aid to the 
blind are liable for the child’s sup- 
port. Before 1955 the Texas Depart- 
ment of Welfare had, by regulation, 
exempted cases of hardship in hold- 
ing children or the spouse responsible 
for the support of a needy aged, blind, 
or disabled person. In 1955 legal au- 
thorization sanctioned this adminis- 
trative decision. Indiana added the 
State Welfare Department to the list 
of persons or agencies who may in- 
stitute action against children for the 
support of parents. 


Oregon changed the contribution 
scale to put less liability on persons 
in the lowest income brackets. Rela- 
tives were made jointly and severally 
liable, and it is now possible for any 


contributing relative to bring action 
to comnel contributions by other li- 
able relatives. Specific provisions re- 
quire payment of support orders to 
county clerks who are required to 
set up a system for billing those per- 
sons who make payments to help sup- 
port assistance recipients. The Ore- 
gon law further provided for co- 
operation among all State agencies 
in locating parents who desert their 
families. The office of the attorney 
general is authorized to have up to 
five assistants, whose function it will 
be to prosecute fraud and nonsupport 
cases referred by the State Public 
Welfare Commission. 

Arkansas repealed 1951 legislation 
that had established relatives’ respon- 
sibility for public assistance recipients 
and that had included enforcement 
provisions as well as provisions for 
recovery of assistance granted. Ala- 
bama also repealed its law requiring 
relatives’ support for aged assistance 
recipients. Connecticut removed the 
legal liability of grandparents and 
grandchildren. Nebraska provided 
that eligibility of the needy aged and 
blind to receive assistance will not be 
affected when relatives living outside 
the State or estranged more than 10 
years may be able to support. 

Pennsylvania amended its law to 
relieve children of liability for the 
support of parents who abandoned 
them for a period of 10 years during 
their minority. California provided 
that a child who was abandoned by a 
parent for at least 3 years before his 
sixteenth year may petition the court 
to be relieved of responsibility for the 
support of that parent. Another pro- 
vision allows the deduction of travel- 
ing expenses incurred while away 
from home in pursuit of trade or 
business in determining the extent of 
the liability for support by the re- 
sponsible relative. 

Delaware abolished the liability for 
support of grandparents and grand- 
children and added a provision im- 
posing on spouses liability for sup- 
port. The law now imposes liability 
for support only on parents, spouses, 
and children—in the order named. 

In the area of legislation on recip- 
roca! enforcement of support, few 
laws were passed in 1955. Nevada was 
the forty-eighth State, if the Terri- 
tories are excluded, to enact a law of 
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this type. Illinois extended reciprocal 
enforcement of support to intrastate 
as well as interstate cases, and Ten- 
nessee passed a law for intercounty 
enforcement of support. Both meas- 
ures recognize the difficulty of enforc- 
ing support, even within State bound- 
aries. 

Iowa amended the reciprocal en- 
forcement-of-support law to permit a 
political subdivision furnishing aid to 
bring action against a responsible 
relative. Tennessee now allows the 
welfare department to file a petition 
for enforcement of support of minor 
children who are receiving aid to de- 
pendent children. 


Determination of Need and 
Amount of Assistance 


Consideration of income.—The So- 
cial Security Act requires that any 
income and resources be considered 
in determining the need for and the 
amount of the assistance payment, 
except that in aid to the blind the 
first $50 a month of earned income 
must be disregarded. A few States 
have expressed the opinion that the 
requirement discourages recipients 
from working and meeting part of 
their need. In 1955, Illinois provided 
for the exemption of certain earned 
income in old-age assistance in the 
event that it is permitted by Federal 
law or regulation. Oregon will also 
exempt part of the amount earned by 
the needy aged if the Federal law is 
so amended. In addition, the Oregon 
Legislature memorialized Congress to 
amend the Social Security Act to per- 
mit exemption of earnings in old-age 
assistance and aid to dependent chil- 
dren. 

Oregon placed statutory responsi- 
bility on the State Public Welfare 
Commission to take into considera- 
tion the income of stepparents in ar- 
riving at a decision concerning any 
grant of public assistance. 


Property limitations.—A few States 
considered some specific problems in 
the ownership of real and personal 
property that affect eligibility for as- 
sistance. Under Missouri law, for ex- 
ample, old-age assistance recipients 
are allowed the value of real property 
involuntarily converted to cash by 
reason of eminent domain. In 1955, 
this law was extended to apply to all 
assistance programs and was broad- 
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ened to include involuntary conver- 
sion caused by fire, flood, or act of 
God. The return from such conver- 
sion is considered real property for 
1 year or until it is reinvested in real 
estate. 


Minnesota passed a law giving the 
State agency discretionary powers in 
determining eligibility for aid to the 
blind if liquidation of land contracts 
would cause hardship and loss. For 
families receiving aid to dependent 
children, Minnesota law now exempts 
from property limitation the sale 
value of clothing and household goods 
that may be held, and it includes a 
burial lot as real property that may 
be retained. Wisconsin amended its 
laws for old-age assistance and aid 
to the blind by increasing to $1,000 
the maximum on the cash value of 
life insurance that may be held and 
limiting to $500 the value of other 
liquid assets not subject to agency 
control. 

Maximum payments.—Most of the 
legislative activity relating to maxi- 
mum assistance payments affected 
the programs of aid to the aged and 
to the blind. Minnesota increased its 
maximum payment for old-age as- 
sistance from $60 to $65, excluding 
costs of medical, dental, surgical, hos- 
pital, and nursing-home care, but re- 
tained the maximum of $75 for recipi- 
ents living in a licensed boarding 
home. Delaware and Vermont, which 
had paid maximums of $50 in old- 
age assistance, raised the maximum 
payments to $75 and $60, respectively. 
Ohio eliminated, effective July 1, 
1956, the $200-a-year linit on medi- 
cal care in old-age assistance and 
provided that payments above the $65 
maximum may be made to meet the 
medical needs of recipients. 


California voted increases of $5 in 
the maximum payments under both 
old-age assistance and aid to the 
blind. Effective October 1, 1955, the 
maximums are $85 for the aged and 
$95 for the blind. Missouri liberalized 
the maximum income limit for a 
blind person and sighted spouse, 
raising it from $1,800 to $2,100, and 
also increased from $55 to $60 the 
monthly payment under aid to the 
blind. Minnesota increased from $60 
a month to $65 the maximum pay- 
ment in aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled. 


Iowa had had no maximums on 
payments made under the aid to de- 
pendent children program. The 1955 
appropriation bill in that State set 
$175 a month as the maximum family 
payment. Payments were affected be- 
ginning August 1955. 

Other provisions.—The appropria- 
tion act of North Dakota provided 
for a minimum payment of $60 a 
month, less resources, to a needy 
aged person. When two or more re- 
cipients are living together, $45 less 
resources is the minimum base for 
each person. 


In determining the amount to be 
paid under old-age assistance, Min- 
nesota had required the deduction of 
income from the statutory maximum. 
Under the 1955 legislation, income 
and resources are to be deducted from 
total requirements, and payment is 
to be made within the statutory 
maximum. Nebraska voted higher 
allowances for food and sundries in 
old-age assistance. By administra- 
tive directive, these standards will be 
applied to the other assistance pro- 
grams. 


A legislative directive to the Illi- 
nois Public Aid Commission specified 
that the Commission, in making its 
rules and regulations, should recog- 
nize the special needs and problems 
of the blind applicant and recipient. 
Legal provision was also made for 
payment in excess of the maximum 
to meet needs occasioned by the spe- 
cial handicaps of blindness. 

Utah formerly allowed $1 a day to 
the family of a person imprisoned be- 
cause of desertion. This provision 
was repealed, and the State Welfare 
Department given the responsibility 
for full support of such families who 
are in need. The Utah program of 
aid to dependent children will be 
affected. 


Liens, Recoveries, and Penalties 


A few States passed laws that at- 
tempted to clarify the effect of lien 
laws upon property. Minnesota 
amended its law to require that the 
old-age assistance lien certificate in- 
clude a proper, legal description of 
all real estate, to define the priority 
of the lien as to unregistered and 
registered land and any interest in 
joint tenancy, and to increase filing 
fees. 
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The 2-year option to clear the lien 
on the property of a deceased old- 
age assistance recipient in Iowa was 
replaced by a 6-month option, and 
the interest charge was eliminated. 
North Carolina amended the old-age 
assistance law concerning liens by 
extending the time for recovery from 
the estate, providing for the deduc- 
tion of collection costs from amounts 
recovered, and making it possible to 
subordinate the lien to a mortgage 
for necessary repairs. 


A New York amendment relates to 
the redemption of property taken over 
by a public agency in connection with 
the furnishing of assistance and care; 
it permits the sale of the property 6 
months after the death of the person 
deeding the property. A new Dela- 
ware law requires a written agree- 
ment for reimbursement of assist- 
ance granted and provides that, 
after the recipient’s death, such an 
agreement constitutes a lien on any 
real property. The agency is author- 
ized to compromise or waive its 
claim. 


California revised and clarified its 
law relating to the recovery of aid 
paid to a recipient in excess of the 
amount permitted by law. Every ap- 
plicant must be given an explanation 
of his rights and _ responsibilities. 
When overpayments are the result of 
errors of administration, collections 
from the individual are prohibited. 
Arizona repealed a law that provided 
for a claim against the estate of a 
recipient of old-age assistance for the 
recovery of assistance payments. 

Laws relating to penalties for fraud 
were passed in a few States. Utah de- 
clared it a misdemeanor to aid or 
abet a person in obtaining public as- 
sistance to which he is not entitled 
or in obtaining an amount larger 
than that to which he is entitled. In 
Missouri a new provision relates to 
the withholding of payments or their 
reduction for a period determined by 
the welfare department when a re- 
cipient had received assistance to 
which he was not entitled. 

Tennessee amended its law so that, 
instead of being considered a misde- 
meanor, an act to defraud shall now 
be considered as a felony with crimi- 
nal intent. A sanction is provided 
against any person who aids or abets 
anyone in obtaining assistance to 
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which he is not entitled, as well as 
against any person who charges or 
receives anything of value in return 
for help in preparing an application 
for assistance. 


Medical Care 


Financing of medical care for pub- 
lic assistance recipients was the sub- 
ject of legislation in several States. 
On July 1, 1955, the medical care 
program in Washington was trans- 
ferred from the Department of Health 
to the Department of Public Assist- 
ance. A medical care division within 
that department will be headed by a 
physician or a person skilled in medi- 
cal administration. The division has 
authorization to set up a medical pre- 
payment revolving fund, and it has 
administrative responsibility for pro- 
viding medical, dental, and allied 
services to recipients of public assist- 
ance and the medically indigent. 

North Carolina established a State 
fund to pay hospitalization costs for 
needy aged, blind, or disabled per- 
sons. A similar fund was provided 
for in Maine to meet the hospital ex- 
penses of public assistance recipients. 
Ohio included, among the amend- 
ments to the old-age assistance law, 
authorization to develop a pooled- 
fund plan for medical care. 


The Virgin Islands established a 
pooled fund to pay for the medical 
care of assistance recipients; the fund 
is to be used, however, only for cer- 
tain medical supplies and appliances. 
Connecticut extended payment from 
its pooled fund to cover the cost of 
treatment by prayer or other spiritual 
means. When recipients of old-age 
assistance and aid to the blind are 
medical patients in public medical in- 
stitutions in California, the State 
agency may pay for such care. New 
Mexico placed the payment for hos- 
pitalization of public assistance re- 
cipients on a reimbursable cost basis. 

A hospital services program for the 
medically indigent was created by 
Florida law. The State Board of 
Health, with an advisory committee, 
will administer the service and is au- 
thorized to cooperate with other de- 
partments—State and Federal. 

In Minnesota the State welfare 
commissioner is required to establish, 
on a county, regional, or statewide 
basis, a schedule of maximum fees 


that may be paid for all types of 
medical care. There must be authori- 
zation by the county before payment 
may be made for any nonemergency 
medical care. Illinois amended the 
provisions governing its pooled fund 
for medical care by deleting the re- 
quirement for liquidation of the fund 
each biennium. 

An amendment in Indiana removes 
a limitation on the amount that can 
be charged for medical care of the 
aged in county homes and provides 
for a charge related to the actual 
costs of care. New Hampshire re- 
duced its appropriation for medical 
care, making necessary major changes 
in policy. The appropriation for 
nursing and convalescent-home care 
was increased 17 percent. 

Arkansas created by law an addi- 
tional position of medical consultant 
to assist in administering aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled. 


Organization and 
Adminstration 


Many State laws reflect legislative 
concern with the structure, organiza- 
tional pattern, and effective adminis- 
tration of public welfare. In 1955, 
two States changed the names of the 
departments that have welfare re- 
sponsibility. In Alabama the Depart- 
ment of Pensions and Security takes 
over the duties and responsibilities, 
as well as the effects and personnel, 
of the Department of Public Welfare. 
The program of old-age assistance is 
now termed “old-age pensions,” and 
the caseworkers serving aged clients 
are to be known as “pension coun- 
selors.” 


Minnesota changed the name of 
the Department of Public Welfare to 
the Department of Welfare and the 
executive’s title to Commissioner of 
Welfare. The term of the commis- 
sioner will be 2 years, instead of 6 as 
before. The State Board of Parole be- 
comes the State Parole Commission 
in the Department of Welfare. Aid 
to the blind, formerly administered by 
the State agency, will be adminis- 
tered by county welfare boards under 
State supervision. 

Delaware, which had an adminis- 
trative reorganization in 1951, codi- 
fied its public assistance laws and re- 
pealed inconsistent provisions. 

Some jurisdictions are studying 
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and analysing their welfare agencies 
and programs and reporting to the 
legislative bodies. In Wyoming an 
interim committee of the legislature 
is to study and report on government 
responsibilities, including those of 
the welfare department. Oregon pro- 
vided for the continuation of an in- 
terim committee to study the func- 
tioning and financing of State and 
county public welfare commissions 
and to study the requirements and 
costs of medical, hospital, and nurs- 
ing care. The Legislative Research 
Council of North Dakota will study 
the programs of old-age assistance 
and aid to dependent children with 
the assistance of the personnel arid 
records of State and local welfare 
boards. In South Dakota the welfare 
department is one of the State de- 
partments to be studied by the Legis- 
lative Research Council in a program 
to effect savings and efficiency. 

Other organizational and adminis- 
trative provisions include an Ohio 
law that will make it possible, at the 
option of the county commissioners, 
for the State-administered old-age 
assistance program to be administered 
by county departments of public wel- 
fare. The State of Washington cre- 
ated an advisory committee for the 
blind, to be composed of three blind 
members who will advise the director 
on programs of vocational rehabilita- 
tion and self-supporting aid to the 
blind. Advisory councils are now re- 
quired in the larger counties in Kan- 
sas to work with the county boards 
and departments of social welfare. 
Such advisory councils are discre- 
tionary in the other counties. 

A New York law permits the em- 
ployment of attorneys by local wel- 
fare districts to perform services spe- 
cifically related to matters of welfare 
administration. In Wyoming the at- 
torney general is authorized to ap- 
point special assistants and assign 
them to State agencies that request 
them. 

Tennessee deleted a provision that 
had limited to 14 the number of re- 
gions administering public assistance. 
An Arkansas appropriation provides 
for the position of assistant commis- 
sioner. The Department of Welfare in 
Arizona was exempted from the pro- 
visions of the State law relating to 
judicial review of decisions of cer- 
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tain State agencies. Arizona also re- 
pealed the legal requirement that 
every recipient be required to file a 
written quarterly report with the 
department as a basis for showing a 
continuation of need. Minnesota de- 
leted the requirement that the county 
agency shall at once report to the 
State department its decision on each 
application. 

Wisconsin and Nevada amended the 
law for aid to the blind. Wisconsin 
now permits the blind applicant, his 
parent, or his legal guardian to file 
the application for assistance. Nevada 
deleted the requirement for a sworn 
affidavit at time of application and 
specified that agency failure to act 
promptly on an application would be 
reason for a request for a fair hear- 
ing. 

Fiscal provisions.—A resolution of 
the Maryland General Assembly re- 
quested the department of public 
welfare to make recommendations to 
the Legislative Council and the Gen- 
eral Assembly for standardizing the 
various formulas for State and local 
contributions to public welfare funds. 
A Florida law makes possible the 
transfer of funds between categories 
of public assistance. In Ohio an 
amendment to the law for aid to de- 
pendent children provides a method 
of distribution of State funds to 
local agencies on an equalization 
basis. 


In South Dakota every agency re- 
ceiving Federal funds is required to 
send a copy of the agency’s request 
to the secretary of finance before sub- 
mitting it to the proper Federal au- 
thority. Montana reenacted for a 
2-year period an earlier authorization 
for county commissioners to levy an 
additional 4 mills when the regular 
poor-fund levy of 6 mills is inade- 
quate to finance the county’s share of 
the cost of public assistance and re- 
lated programs. Counties in North 
Dakota are to pay 10 percent, instead 
of 15 percent, of the amount of old- 
age assistance expenditures in excess 
of the amount paid from Federal 
funds. In the same State the non- 
Federal share of the amounts spent 
for aid to dependent children in cases 
involving unmarried mothers will be 
paid by the State without reimburse- 
ment by the county. 

Minnesota passed amendments pro- 


viding that, in aid to the blind and 
aid to the disabled, the State and 
county will share equally the assist- 
ance costs above Federal matching; 
previously the State had met 10 per- 
cent and the counties 90 percent. 

Personnel_—A new merit system 
plan was established in Florida, with 
members of the merit system council 
appointed by the State cabinet. A 
significant measure in Illinois, effec- 
tive July 1, 1957, abolishes the pres- 
ent State merit system and establishes 
a State personnel department under 
a director to be appointed by the 
Governor. When the new personnel 
code becomes effective, it will require 
the anti-Communist oath from State 
employees and prohibit political ac- 
tivity. There were also changes in 
the retirement law for State em- 
ployees. 

In California the board of super- 
visors may grant educational leave 
with pay to employees of a county 
welfare department; the employee 
must guarantee by bond that he will 
return to the employ of the county 
for a period of time equivalent to 
twice the length of leave. An appro- 
priation act of Florida provides that 
12 public assistance employees may 
be granted educational leave. 


Miscellaneous Provisions 


Standard setting for institutions.— 
Since July 1953 the Federal law has 
specified that, when a State plan 
provides for making payments to 
aged, blind, or permanently and to- 
tally disabled persons living in pri- 
vate or public institutions, there must 
be a State authority or authorities 
establishing and maintaining stand- 
ards in those institutions. This is a 
factor that encourages the States to 
continually evaluate and strengthen 
their licensing laws. 

In the State of Washington the 
plan had not included a provision for 
assistance to recipients who are pa- 
tients in hospitals. In 1955 a law was 
passed that empowers the State 
Health Department to license all hos- 
pitals and thus enables the State to 
bring needy hospital patients under 
public assistance. 


Convalescent homes in North Caro- 
lina are now subject to licensing by 
the State Medical Care Commission. 

(Continued on page 33) 
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State Unemployment Insurance Legislation, 


1955 


NEMPLOYMENT 
[ | laws enacted by the State legis- 

latures during their 1955 ses- 
sions continued the trend of recent 
years toward higher maximum bene- 
fit amounts and relaxed contribution 
requirements. The 1955 sessions also 
featured the greatest extension of 
coverage since the beginning of the 
program. 

The legislatures of 48 States, in- 
cluding the two Territories with un- 
employment insurance laws, were in 
session during 1955. Forty-seven of 
them, and Congress for the District 
of Columbia, had under consideration 
amendments to their unemployment 
insurance laws. More than 800 bills 
dealing with unemployment insur- 
ance were introduced, and about 175 
were enacted. Changes in the law 
were made in all but six States. The 
Kentucky and Virginia legislatures 
were not in session, in Louisiana no 
unemployment insurance legislation 
was introduced, and in New Mexico, 
West Virginia, and the District of 
Columbia’ bills were introduced but 
not enacted. Most of the provisions 
enacted became effective in 1955, but 
others are not effective until some- 
time in 1956. 


Coverage 


Federal legislation adopted in 1954 
was the impetus for considerable ac- 
tion in the field of coverage during 
the 1955 legislative sessions of the 
various States. The amendment to 
the Federal Unemployment Tax Act, 
effective January 1, 1956, extended 
coverage to employers of four or more 
in 20 weeks (instead of eight or 
more), and the addition of title XV 
to the Social Security Act provided 
unemployment compensation for Fed- 
eral workers unemployed after De- 
cember 31, 1955. 

Size of firm.—Tllinois and Wiscon- 
sin, which had covered employers of 


* Prepared in the Division of Program and 
Legislation, Unemployment Insurance Serv- 
ice, Bureau of Employment Security, De- 
partment of Labor. 

1 Congress amended the law of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in 1954. 
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six or more, and all but four (Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, Virginia, and West 
Virginia) of the 22 States covering 
employers of eight or more amended 
their laws to conform with the Fed- 
eral law. Since the four States listed 
have provisions for including as an 
employer “any employing unit sub- 
ject to the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act,” coverage in these States is 
automatically extended, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1956, to employers of four or 
more in 20 weeks. Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New York, and Oregon, which 
had already covered employers of 
four or more, amended their laws to 
cover smaller firms; Rhode Island 
covered employers of one at any 
time; Oregon, two in 6 weeks; Con- 
necticut, three in 13 weeks; and New 
York, three at any time during 1956 
and two at any time beginning in 
1957. It is estimated that coverage is 
extended to aproximately 1.7 million 
workers not previously covered. 

The minimum size-of-firm provi- 
sions in the 51 States may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


Number of States 





| Specified mini- 
mum number of 
Total | workers 


Specified minimum 
period of time 
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( 
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Services for State and/or local gov- 
ernments.—Rhode Island provided 
mandatory coverage of services per- 
formed for the State and its instru- 
mentalities and authorized elective 
coverage for services performed for 
its political subdivisions and instru- 
mentalities. Benefit payments to such 
government employees are to be 
financed on a reimbursable rather 
than a contributory basis. 


California extended coverage, on an 
elective basis, to services performed 
for credit unions organized under the 
provisions of the Federal Credit Un- 
ion Act. Coverage was extended in 
New York to additional State and 
municipal services and in Oregon to 
services performed for specified 
“utility” districts. Fourteen States 
now have provisions for coverage, on 
either a mandatory or elective basis, 
of at least some employees of the 
State and/or its political subdivisions. 

Other provisions—New Hampshire 
broadened its coverage to include 
service performed in the home on a 
piecework basis. New York, which is 
still the only State that covers domes- 
tic service in a private home, changed 
its law to cover employers of four or 
more domestic workers at any time; 
the law had applied to employers of 
four or more in 15 days. 


Six States amended their laws to 
restrict coverage. Wisconsin, for ex- 
ample, no longer covers family work- 
ers; its law is now similar to the Fed- 
eral act in this respect. California 
excluded from coverage all hay- 
baling services, service as a licensed 
cemetery broker on a commission 
basis, and service performed for a 
baseball club if the player performs 
for expenses or a share of the profits 
rather than a fixed salary. Connecti- 
cut, Michigan, and South Carolina 
excluded services performed in spec- 
ified occupations by individuals paid 
on a commission basis. New Hamp- 
shire excluded service performed on 
behalf of or for a corporation by an 
officer or director, for which service 
no wages are paid or payable. 

Twelve States? amended, in part, 
their definitions of “employment” and 
“wages” to accord with the definitions 
of these terms in the Federal act. 

Several measures were enacted pro- 
viding that studies be made concern- 
ing the extension of coverage to 
groups now excluded. In Hawaii, 
Oregon, and Utah the problems in- 


2 Alaska, Arkansas, California, Idaho, New 
York, North Carolina, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, and Wisconsin. 
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volved in covering public employees 
are to be studied. The Territorial 
agency in Hawaii was also directed to 
study coverage, under existing law, 
of services performed by intermittent 
and seasonal workers, as well as the 
changes in the law that would be re- 
quired to extend coverage to services 
performed in agricultural industries. 


Benefits 


The 1955 legislative sessions af- 
forded most States their first oppor- 
tunity to review their benefit provi- 
sions in the light of the recommenda- 
tions made by President Eisenhower. 
In his Economic Reports of January 
28, 1954, and January 20, 1955, the 
President recommended that the 
States change their laws to (1) pro- 
vide benefits that will, for the great 
majority of covered workers, be equal 
to at least half their regular earn- 
ings, and (2) lengthen the duration 
of benefits to 26 weeks for every per- 
son who qualifies for any benefits and 
who remains unemployed that long. 


The President's 1955 Report stated: 
“It is recognized that an increase in 
the term and the level of benefits 
may call for a reexamination by the 
States, and in some instances a tight- 
ening, of the test of attachment to 
the labor force and of other legal or 
administrative safeguards against 
abuse.” 

The actions of the States during 
the 1955 sessions with respect to the 
benefit amount, the duration of bene- 
fits, eligibility requirements, and dis- 
qualification provisions are therefore 
of special interest. 


Maximum weekly benefit amount. 
—Thirty-two States amended their 
laws to raise the maximum basic 
weekly benefit amount by $1-$10. 

Alaska, where the average weekly 
wage is very high, raised its maxi- 
mum basic benefit from $35 to $45, 
retaining its position as the jurisdic- 
tion with the highest maximum. The 
$45 maximum, however, applies only 
to claimants who file claims and re- 
ceive benefits in Alaska. The maxi- 
mum amount for claimants who leave 
Alaska and file for benefits under the 
interstate benefit payment plan was 
reduced to $25. 

Before 1955, only Alaska had a 
maximum as high as $35, but in the 
1955 sessions nine States raised their 
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maximum to $35 or $36. These States 
are Wisconsin, which increased the 
maximum from $33 to $36; New York, 
from $30 to $36; Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Washing- 
ton, from $30 to $35; and Delaware, 
Hawaii, and Oregon, from $25 to $35. 
Thirty-two percent of all covered 
workers live in these nine States and 
Alaska. 


Six States* adopted basic maxi- 
mums of either $32 or $33. Under the 
Utah provision, the maximum of $33 
is effective until July 1, 1956; there- 
after the maximum is to be half the 
average total weekly wage of covered 
workers in the State during the pre- 
ceding calendar year, rounded to the 
nearest dollar. Seven States‘ raised 
their maximums to $30. As a result 
of the 1955 amendments, there are 
now 32 States, with 70 percent of the 
covered workers, that have maximums 
of $30 a week or more; in 1954, 20 
States had maximums of $30 and 
only two paid more than $30. In nine 
other States that raised their maxi- 
mums during 1955, maximum benefits 
of $25-$28 were adopted. 

There is now no State with a maxi- 
mum benefit of less than $24, and 
only one State, Virginia, has a maxi- 
mum of $24. Alabama, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, and South 
Dakota have maximum basic benefits 
of $25, and Arkansas, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Montana, North Dakota and 
South Carolina have basic maximums 
of $26. Massachusetts and North 
Dakota augment the basic maximum 
for some claimants who have de- 
pendents. 


Although the increases in the max- 
imum benefits enacted in the 1955 
legislative sessions were substantial 
in number and amount, they should 
be considered in relation both to the 
President’s recommendations and to 
changes in the wage levels. 


If the great majority of covered 
workers are to be eligible for pay- 
ments that equal at least half their 
regular earnings, as the President 
recommended, then the maximum 
must be higher than 50 percent of 
the State average weekly wage in cov- 


3 California, Kansas, Minnesota, New 
Hampshire, Ohio, and Utah. 

4 Arizona, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, 
Rhode Island, and Tennessee. 


ered employment. A higher maximum 
will be needed even if other parts of 
the benefit formula assure that all 
claims paid at less than the maximum 
amount are at a rate of half or more 
of regular earnings. Even with the 
increases enacted in 1955, however, 
there are only five States (with 4 
percent of the Nation’s covered 
workers) whose basic maximum is 
higher than 50 percent of the average 
weekly wage of their covered work- 
ers in 1954; there are 12 (with 17 
percent of the covered workers) 
where maximum benefits, when aug- 
mented by maximum dependents’ al- 
lowances, are more than 50 percent 
of the average weekly wage. 


The recent increases have not re- 
established the relationship between 
wages and benefits that existed at the 
beginning of the program. In con- 
trast to the situation in 1955, the 
maximum weekly benefit in 1939 was 
more than 50 percent of the average 
weekly wage of covered workers in 
48 States. After the 1953 sessions, 
three States had maximum basic 
benefits that were more than half the 
State’s 1952 average weekly wage (10 
States if maximum augmented bene- 
fits are considered). 


Dependents’ allowances. — During 
1955, Illinois enacted provisions for 
the payment of augmented benefits 
to some claimants with dependents. 
As a part of the plan for dependents’ 
allowances, a weighted schedule, 
1/20-1/24 of high-quarter wages, was 
substituted for the 1/20 fraction. The 
maximum benefit amount, which had 
been the same for all individuals, 
was varied in accordance with the 
number of dependents. It now ranges 
from $28 for individuals who are un- 
married or who have no nonworking 
spouse or children to $40 for indi- 
viduals with four children. Only 
those who have high-quarter wages 
of more than $925.50 will qualify for 
the maximum augmentation of $12.00 
available to individuals with four 
children. Since, however, in 1954 
more than 82 percent of the weeks 
compensated in Illinois were at the 
maximum benefit amount (which re- 
quired $530 in high-quarter earnings) 
a large proportion of claimants who 
have dependents should be aided by 
the new provisions. 

Arizona, which raised its maximum 
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basic benefit from $20 to $30, re- 
pealed its provision for the payment 
of dependents’ allowances. 

Ohio increased the amount of its 
allowance for dependents from $2.50 
to $3.00 for each dependent and 
raised the weekly maximum allow- 
ance payable under one claim from 
$5.00 to $6.00. With the higher basic 
benefit, the maximum available to 
claimants with dependents was in- 
creased from $35 to $39. Nevada 
raised its allowance for the first de- 
pendent from $3 to $5, thereby pro- 
viding the same allowance for all de- 
pendents. North Dakota revised its 
schedule of augmented benefits for 
dependents to provide higher benefits 
at most benefit levels for claimants 
with dependents. 

Alaska’s revision of its benefit 
schedule retained the same maximum 
augmented benefit of $70 but pro- 
vided a higher maximum basic bene- 
fit and lower dependents’ allowance 
for most claimants. An allowance of 
$5 for each dependent up to five (up 
to $25) is provided, but in no case 
may the total allowance exceed the 
amount of the weekly benefit. De- 
pendents’ allowances are not paid 
with respect to interstate claims. 

Michigan, which provides a vari- 
able maximum based on average 
weekly wages and number of de- 
pendents, extended its schedule of 
benefits to provide for higher benefits 
to claimants with dependents and 
with wages higher than the maxi- 
mum in the former schedule. The 
new $54 maximum is obtainable only 
by individuals whose average weekly 
wage is $106.01 and who have four 
dependents, if one is a child, or five 
dependents, if none are children. 

Connecticut made no change in its 
dependents’ allowance provision, but 
the increase in its maximum basic 
benefit resulted in a higher maximum 
augmented benefit. 


Minimum weekly benefit amount. 
—Nine States modified their mini- 
mum benefit provisions; eight raised 
and one reduced the minimum 
amount. Montana liberalized its for- 
mula, raising the minimum from $7 
to $10. New Hampshire increased the 
minimum qualifying wages, thereby 
raising the minimum benefit from $7 
to $9. Indiana raised its minimum 
from $5 to $10 without changing 
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any other parts of its benefit formula. 

Five States both liberalized their 
formulas or made adjustments in 
their schedules for determining the 
minimum benefit amount and raised 
their minimum qualifying wages. 
These States are Alaska, which raised 
its minimum from $8 to $10; Florida, 
from $5 to $8; Minnesota, from $11 
to $12; South Carolina, from $5 to 
$8; and Washington, from $10 to $17. 
Maine moved contrary to this trend 
by establishing a new lower minimum 
benefit amount of $6 (formerly $9) 
for a lower minimum amount of base- 
period earnings. 

These changes in minimum benefits 
can be expected to affect relatively 
few claimants. In 1954, fewer than 1 
percent of all weeks compensated 
were at the minimum benefit rate, 
while 61 percent were compensated 
at the maximum. 


Benefits for partial unemployment. 
—Eight States revised their laws to 
increase benefit payments to claim- 
ants who are partially unemployed. 
Montana, which does not pay partial 
benefits but instead pays full bene- 
fits to claimants with less than speci- 
fied earnings, increased from $7 to 
$15 the amount of earnings to be dis- 
regarded in determining the right to 
benefits. Seven other States increased 
payments for weeks of partial unem- 
ployment under formulas that provide 
that the benefit paid for a week of 
partial unemployment is the weekly 
benefit amount less any wages in ex- 
cess of a specified amount earned in 
the week. In Alabama, this earnings 
allowance was raised from $2 to $6; 
in Arkansas and Nevada, from $3 to 
$5; in Maine, from $1 or $2 to $5; in 
Oregon, from $2 to one-third the 
weekly benefit amount; in South 
Carolina, from $1 to one-fourth the 
weekly benefit amount; and in Wy- 
oming, from $5 to half the weekly 
benefit amount. 


Formula for determining the bene- 
fit amount.—Pennsylvania, in accord- 
ance with the President’s recom- 
mendation, provided that the weekly 
benefit amount should be 50 percent 
of the individual’s full-time weekly 
wage if that amount is higher than 
the 1/25 of high-quarter wages pro- 
vided in the old formula. Only one 
other State changed its type of for- 
mula. Oregon, which had based its 


computation on annual wages, now 
bases benefits on 1/26 of earnings in 
the high quarter. 

In making adjustments in their for- 
mulas for higher maximum benefit 
amounts, most States required higher 
wages for receipt of the new maxi- 
mum than were required for the for- 
mer maximum. This change was fre- 
quently made in a way that did not 
substantially alter benefits at levels 
below the maximum. Several States, 
however, raised the benefits available 
to individuals at lower wage levels, 
and several reduced them. 

Of the States that compute the 
weekly benefit as a fraction of high- 
quarter wages, five made an adjust- 
ment in the fraction used. 

Montana was the only State to 
liberalize benefits generally; it modi- 
fied its schedule, under which bene- 
fits had been equal to 1/25 of high- 
quarter wages for individuals with 
low wages and 1/28 for individuals 
with high wage credits, to provide 
benefits equal to 1/18-1/25 for in- 
dividuals at low and high wage levels. 


Florida changed its schedule of 
benefit rates from approximately 
1/18-1/26 to about 1/13-1/26. Higher 
benefits were thus made available to 
individuals with low wages, without 
changing benefits for those with 
higher wages. California changed 
from approximately 1/19-1/26 to 
about 1/17-1/26. South Carolina 
dropped its schedule paying benefits 
of 1/20 of high-quarter wages at all 
wage levels in favor of one yielding 
benefits of 1/20-1/26. This change, 
of course, reduced benefits to indi- 
viduals at the higher wage levels. 
Utah reduced benefits in relation to 
wages at all levels by changing the 
fraction from 1/20 to 1/26. 


Two States that compute the bene- 
fit amount as a fraction of an indi- 
vidual’s average weekly wage made 
adjustments in their formula. For 
benefits up to $30, New Jersey made 
no change in the formula. For bene- 
fits of more than $30, two-fifths of 
the amount by which the individual’s 
average weekly wage exceeds $45 is 
added to the $30, up to the maximum 
of $35. The new formula yields bene- 
fits that are a somewhat smaller pro- 
portion of wages than those yielded 
by the fraction (2/3) applicable for 
benefits of $30 and less. New York 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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changed its proportion from a range 
of 67-51 percent to 67-52 percent. The 
result is somewhat higher benefits 
for many claimants entitled to $15 
or more. 


Four States that determine a work- 
er’s weekly benefit amount from a 
schedule of annual earnings modified 
their formulas to liberalize benefits 
at all wage levels. Washington in- 
creased benefits $1-$5. Minnesota 
and Maine increased benefits gen- 
erally at the higher levels and made 
their new maximum benefit available 
to all individuals who would have 
qualified for the old lower maximum. 
Alaska increased benefits by $1 for all 


individuals qualifying for up to $20 
a week. 

Base period and benefit year.—Of 
the nine States that had uniform base 
periods and benefit years, two aban- 
doned them in favor of individual 
base periods and benefit years. Claim- 
ants’ benefit rights in these States 
will thus be based on more recent 
employment experience. 


Illinois, which had a uniform bene- 
fit year beginning April 1 and a base 
period consisting of the preceding 
calendar year, changed to an indi- 
vidual benefit year beginning with 
the week of the claim and a base pe- 
riod consisting of the 4 quarters end- 


ing 4-7 months before the benefit 
year. Alaska’s uniform benefit year 
beginning July 1, with base period 
consisting of the preceding calendar 
year, was changed to an individual 
year beginning with the week in 
which the individual files a request 
for determination of insured status, 
and a base period consisting of the 
first 4 of the last 5 completed quar- 
ters preceding the benefit year. 


Duration of benefits—Pennsyl- 
vania became the first State to pro- 
vide benefits for more than 26 weeks 
and the State with the most liberal 
duration provision when it changed 
from a duration of 13-26 weeks to a 
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See footnotes at end o! table. 
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uniform system of 30 weeks for all 
qualified individuals. Maine extended 
its uniform-duration provisions from 
20 to 23 weeks, and Vermont from 20 
to 26 weeks. South Carolina changed 
from a system of uniform duration of 
18 weeks to one of variable duration 
based on a third of base-period wages, 
with a minimum of 10 weeks and a 
maximum of 22. 


Among the States with variable 
duration, Arkansas extended maxi- 
mum duration from 16 weeks to 18, 
Arizona from 20 to 26, and Iowa from 
20 to 24. Iowa also raised from $450 
to $600 a quarter the limitation on 
the amount of the wage that can be 
used in computing duration. To qual- 
ify for the maximum duration and the 


maximum weekly benefit amount a 
claimant must have earned at least 
$540 in each of the 4 quarters in his 
base period. 


Texas and Utah retained their 
statutory maximum duration but 
changed the formula used in its com- 
putation. Texas liberalized its dura- 
tion provision by allowing total bene- 
fits up to the equivalent of one-fourth 
instead of one-fifth of base-period 
wages. Utah changed its method of 
determining duration when it adopted 
a weighted schedule of ratios, ob- 
tained by dividing high-quarter wages 
into total wages in the base period. 
If the ratio is less than 1.60 the dura- 
tion is limited to the minimum of 15 
weeks; if it is 3.30 or more, maximum 


duration of 26 weeks is allowed. Illi- 
nois retained its statutory maximum 
but placed dependents’ allowances 
within the duration formula so that 
the potential duration will be reduced 
for some claimants who qualify for 
such allowances. 


Qualifying wages.—Eighteen States 
made changes in the amount of wage 
credits required to qualify for bene- 
fits. Most of them increased the re- 
quired amount, although several oth- 
ers reduced requirements—at least 
for some claimants. 

In an unemployment insurance 
program, qualifying requirements are 
needed as evidence that the individual] 
claiming benefits is regularly attached 
to the labor force. They are among 
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For total unemployment - Minimum } Maximum 
Qualifying wages or | Computation er EE 3S pape sg | 
Siate employment in base (fraction of t melite Proportion | 
period high-quarter gsi Pod he Weeks | Weeks 
wages, unless for partial of wages in of total | of total 
otherwise | Minimum *, Maximum ° —— base period ° | «mount umem- |Amount ? | unem- 
indicated) 2 bien ploy- | | Ploy- 
| ment 6 | ment 
renncnjpecestnientaedstns a | - — ——__——-—-- ——— steed 1S — | | 
TOMS iii. JIB. $375 with $250 in 1 quar-|1/26_______-- 7. 00 _ i. a 1/0 CDi 2.5 £113.00; 16+) 672 24 
| ter and $125 in another, | | 
or $450 with $50 in each | } 
of 3 quarters, or $1, 000) | 
in 1 quarter. | | | 
LD) ere nee 19 weeks of employment 1/26____._..__-- 10. 00 33.00. $6 from other Weighted 150. 00; 615 858 26 
and $400. than regular| schedule of | 
| employer. | base-period 
| wages in rela-| 
} | tion to high-| 
| quarter 
| wages. 
Waemiebax. .<4csiccss 130 X wha and $200 in 1|1/22-1/26_____.- 10. 00) a Se | Uniform......-. | 260. 00) 26 728) 26 
| quarter and 1/3 of 
—— in last 2 quar- } } 
WOR eee ees 2 % wha (16+ if wha fs/1/25........-.-- 6. 00) ae Wai. WV ees | 36.00! 6 384) 16 
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West Virginia......... eee ee 1,8-1 7% of an- 10. 00) , i See Uniform........ 240. 00) 24 720) 24 
nual wages. | | 
gE Ine weeks of employment|69-51% of aver-| 10. 00 36.00 Up to 1/2 wba ‘7/10 weeks of 100. 00) 10 954| 261/2 
at average of $13 or| age weekly| employment. | | | 
more. wage. | 
. 0 26 X wha and $200 in 1/1/21- 1/25, plas! 10.00-13.00, 30.50-36.00 1/2 wha_....__. 5 31-26%........ 80. 00) 8 780-936 26 
| quarter. $3 for each de-| | } 
| pendent up to } | | 
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1 Weekly benefit amount abbreviated in columns as wha. 





2 When State uses a weighted high-quarter formula, annual-wage formula, or 
average-weekly-wage formula, approximate fractions or percentages are figured 
at midpoint of lowest and highest normal wage brackets. When dependents’ 
allowances are provided, the fraction applies to the basic benefit amount. 

3 When two amounts are given, higher includes dependents’ allowances except 
in Colorado, where higher amount includes 25 percent additional for claimants 
employed in Colorado by covered —— for 5 consecutive calendar years with 
wages in excess of $1,000 a year and no benefits received; duration for such clai- 
mants is increased to 26 weeks. Higher figure for minimum weekly benefit 
amount includes maximum allowance for 1 dependent; in Michigan, for 1 
dependent child or 2 dependents other than a child. In the District of Columbia, 
same maximum with or without dependents. Maximum augmented payment in 
Massachusetts not shown since any figure presented would be based on an 
assumed number of dependents. In Alaska, for interstate claimants the 
maximum is $25 and no dependents’ allowances are paid. 

4In States noted, full weekly benefit is paid if earnings are less than 1/2 weekly 
benefit; 1/2 weekly benefit amount is paid if wages are 1/2 weekly benefit but less 
than weekly benefit. 

5 In States with weighted schedules the percentage of benefits is figured at the 
bottom ofthe lowest and of the highest wage brackets; in States noted the percent- 
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ages at other brackets are higher and/or lower than the percentages shown . 

¢ Figure shown applies to claimants with minimum weekly benefit and mini- 
mum qualifying wages. In Delaware and Utah statutory minimum. In Cali- 
fornia minimum duration at other levels is 15 weeks and minimum potential bene- 
fits $300. In Illinois, statutory minimum of 10 weeks not applicable at minimum 
weekly benefit amount. In Texas, alternative qualifying wages of $250 in hi - 
quarter and $125 in another quarter may yield benefits of $10 a week for 9+ wee 
or $94. In other States noted, if qualifying wages are concentrated largely = 
wholly in high quarter, weekly benefit or claimants with minimum qualifying 
wages may be.above minimum weekly benefit amount and weeks of benefits may 
thus be less than the minimum duration shown. 

7 Effective Apr. 1, 1956. 

8 If benefit is less than $5, benefits are paid at the rate of $5 a week; no qualify- 
ing wages and no minimum weekly or annual benefits are specified. 

* No partial benefits paid, but earnings not exceeding the greater of $15 or 1 
day’s work of 8 hours are disregarded for total unemployment. 

10 Partial benefits are 1/4 of weekly benefit amount for each of 1-8 effective days. 
An “effective day” is the fourth and each subsequent day of total unemployment 
in a week for which not more than $36 is paid. 

1! Effective Jan. 1, 1956. 
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the provisions intended to exclude 
from benefits persons who are only 
casually, temporarily, or occasionally 
employed or seeking employment. 

All the West Coast States increased 
qualifying requirements substantially. 
California raised its minimum re- 
quirement from $300 earned during 
the base period to $600. Oregon 
changed its requirement of $400 to 
total base-period wages of 37 times 
the amount of the weekly benefit but, 
in any case, not iess than $700. Wash- 
ington increased its requirement from 
$600 to $800. 


Alaska raised its minimum require- 
ment from $300 to $450 and added the 
provision that total base-period earn- 
ings must be at least one and one- 
quarter times the earnings in the 
high quarter. Illinois raised its re- 
quirement from $400 to $550 in the 
base period, with at least $150 earned 
in a quarter other than the high 
quarter. Thus both jurisidictions now 
require earnings in 2 quarters for 
claimants at all benefit levels. Kan- 
sas, which formerly required $100 in 
2 quarters or $200 in 1 quarter, now 
requires $200 in 2 quarters or $400 in 
1 quarter. Minnesota changed from 
$300 in the high quarter and $100 in 
another, or $500 altogether, to $520; 
New Hampshire, from $300 to $400. 

North Dakota increased its require- 
ment from  base-period earnings 
equaling 30 times the weekly benefit 
rate to 36 times. Pennsylvania, 
where the law had called for 30 times 
the benefit rate for all claimants, now 
has a variable schedule; the total 
earnings required range from 32 times 
the benefit for claimants at low wage 
levels to 42 times for claimants at 
high wage levels. Only 30 times the 
benefit amount may be required, how- 
ever, if benefits are computed under 
a step-down provision.’ South Caro- 
lina changed from 30 times the bene- 
fit rate with at least $100 in the high 
quarter to at least one and one-half 
times high-quarter earnings but not 
less than $120 in the high quarter and 
$240 altogether, and it repealed its 
step-down provision. Vermont added 


5A provision that permits an individual 
who is found ineligible under the normal 
qualifying wage requirement to be found 
eligible for a lower benefit amount if his 
base-period earnings equal or exceed those 
required for the lower benefit. 
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such a provision. Texas changed its 
requirement from $200 and wages in 
2 quarters to (1) $250 in 1 quarter 
and $125 in another, (2) $1,000 in 1 
quarter, or (3) $450 with at least $50 
in each of 3 or more quarters. 


Tennessee’s qualifying requirement 
is in terrns of a varying multiple of 
the weekly benefit amount (40 times 
the benefit amount for claimants at 
the low benefit levels and 50 times the 
amount at the higher levels). The 
requirement was extended to 60 times 
for benefit amounts between the old 
maximum amount and the new one. 
Individuals whose base-period earn- 
ings are insufficient to qualify them 
for higher benefits may, however, 
qualify for a lesser amount under an 
unlimited step-down provision. 

Four States relaxed their qualify- 
ing requirements. Alabama deleted 
a provision that a claimant could not 
receive benefits for any week if he 
had worked 160 hours and had earned 
$180 in the 3 preceding weeks. Florida 
modified its requirement of base- 
period earnings of 30 times the bene- 
fit amount, which was applicable to 
individuals in all wage classes, to re- 
quire only 18, 23, and 27 times the 
benefit amount for individuals at the 
lowest wage levels. Maine reduced 
from $400 to $300 the wages neces- 
sary to qualify. Nebraska changed its 
requirement from $150 in each of 2 
quarters to $300 in 2 quarters with 
at least $100 in each. 

Utah deleted a provision in its law 
that made the eligibility requirement 
a@ proportion (16 percent) of the 
State’s average wage in covered em- 
ployment, and it substituted a re- 
quirement of earnings of $400 in the 
base period. This change did not im- 
mediately affect claimants since the 
amount under the new requirement is 
currently the same as the amount 
that would have been required under 
the old proportional formula. 

Other benefit provisions.—Colorado 
and Montana, the last two States to 
require the once standard 2-week 
waiting period, reduced their require- 
ment in 1955 from 2 weeks to 1. 
Texas, which was the only State still 
requiring a waiting period for each 
subsequent period of unemployment 
in a bencfit year, eliminated its wait- 
ing period. Four States now require 
no waiting period in a benefit year 


and in two States the 1-week waiting 
period may become compensable 
under certain circumstances. Oregon 
and Alaska repealed provisions that 
restricted the benefit rights of cer- 
tain workers on seasonal grounds. As 
a civil defense measure, Indiana au- 
thorized its agency to institute emer- 
gency procedures or policies to carry 
on the program in the event that the 
central office, records, and equip- 
ment are destroyed. 

Michigan indicated its concern 
with the problem of keeping the level 
of unemployment insurance benefits 
up with changes in prices and the 
cost of living. The legislature directed 
the Employment Security Commis- 
sion to make an annual comparison 
of the maximum weekly benefit 
amount and the national consumer 
price index and, if the index changes 
in an amount equivalent to $1 in 
benefits, to report to the legislature, 
the Governor, and the Advisory 
Council. 


Disqualifications 


During 1955 many States amended 
their disqualification provisions; most 
of them made the disqualifications 
more severe. Several States, however, 
including some with large numbers 
of covered workers, liberalized their 
provisions. 


With respect to the three major 
causes for disqualification—voluntary 
leaving, discharge for misconduct, 
and refusal of suitable work—23 
States made one or more changes. In 
nine States changes made disqualifi- 
cations more severe, while nine oth- 
ers liberalized them. Five States 
made disqualifications more severe in 
some respects but less so in others. 

Voluntary leaving.—Arkansas re- 
duced its disqualification for volun- 
tary leaving from 10 weeks to 8 weeks 
but provided that only weeks subse- 
quent to the filing of a claim should 
count toward the satisfaction of the 
disqualification period. 

Illinois formerly disqualified all 
claimants for 6 weeks from the date 
of leaving, with an additional week 
imposed for each week that a claim- 
ant failed to report during the dis- 
qualification period. Under’ the 
amended law a claimant with wages 
in 3 or more quarters of the base pe- 
riod is disqualified until he is re- 
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employed or for a maximum of 6 
weeks; a claimant with wages in less 
than 3 quarters is disqualified for the 
duration of the unemployment and 
until he has earned six times his ben- 
efit amount. An additional week of 
disqualification is imposed for each 
week in which he is unable to or un- 
available for work or is not actively 
seeking work, as well as for the week 
in which he failed to report. 


Seven States made their voluntary- 
leaving provisions less restrictive. In 
Pennsylvania, “good cause” was mod- 
ified to apply to persons who leave 
voluntarily without cause of a neces- 
sitous and compelling nature; a pro- 
vision that any cause based on a mar- 
ital, filial, or domestic obligation 
should not be considered to be good 
cause was deleted. Michigan provided 
that if a worker leaves an employer 
to accept another job, and is later 
laid off from this job, his wage cred- 
its canceled by the leaving should be 
reinstated in full. Previously only 1 
week of benefit rights was reinstated 
for each week he was employed. 
Georgia authorized its commissioner 
to waive the disqualification for vol- 
untary leaving when an individual 
gives notice and leaves to accept a 
better job and remains in it a reason- 
able length of time. 

Delaware no longer disqualifies in- 
dividuals who leave involuntarily be- 
cause of illness, and New Hampshire 
exempted individuals who within 4 
weeks leave work that is not suitable. 
Montana, which formerly disqualified 
for any leaving, provided that the 
disqualification should not apply if 
there is good cause attributable to the 
employer. Hawaii deleted the “at- 
tributable to the employer” limita- 
tion on good cause. 


Nine States modified their volun- 
tary-leaving provisions to make them 
more restrictive. Maine restricted 
good cause to cause attributable to 
the employer and extended the pe- 
riod of the disqualification from 1-5 
weeks to 7-14 weeks. South Carolina 
and Vermont provided that the dis- 
qualification period should begin at 
the time of the claim instead of the 
time of the leaving. Vermont also 
provided that total potential benefit 
rights should be reduced by an 
amount corresponding to the number 
of weeks of the disqualification. 
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Oregon extended the period of dis- 
qualification from 4 weeks to 8. In 
Alaska the disqualification period of 
1-5 weeks was changed to 5. Tennes- 
see extended the period of 1-5 weeks 
to 1-9 weeks and added a correspond- 
ing reduction in total benefit rights. 
South Dakota provided for manda- 
tory reduction of total benefit rights 
equal to the weeks of disqualification 
and provided that only weeks of oth- 
erwise compensable unemployment 
should be counted toward satisfying 
the disqualification period. Nevada 
amended its law to impose a disquali- 
fication for leaving noncovered as well 
as covered employment. Ohio speci- 
fied that an individual who quits to 
enter the Armed Forces should not 
be relieved of the disqualification un- 
less he makes application to enter 
military service or is inducted within 
30 days after separation from employ- 
ment. 


Discharge for misconduct.—Arkan- 
sas, Illinois, and Vermont made 
changes that both increased and re- 
duced the severity of disqualifications 
for misconduct. 

Alaska, Illinois, and South Dakota 
made the same ch.inges in their pro- 
visions for disqualification for mis- 
conduct that they made in the dis- 
qualifications for voluntary leaving. 

Maine extended the disqualification 
period from 1-9 weeks to 7-14. Ver- 
mont changed the disqualification 
from 1 week or more to 1-12 weeks 
and provided that a corresponding 
reduction should be made in total 
benefit rights. Oregon extended the 
disqualification period from 4-8 
weeks to 8, with a reduction in benefit 
rights corresponding to 4-8 weeks of 
benefits. 


Tennessee provided for the reduc- 
tion of benefit rights corresponding 
to the number of weeks of the dis- 
qualification imposed when the dis- 
qualifying act immediately precedes 
the filing of the claim. Indiana and 
Alaska added provisions disqualifying 
for 5 weeks for suspension for mis- 
conduct connected with the work. 
Arkansas changed the period of the 
disqualification from 6-10 weeks to a 
fixed period of 8 weeks and provided 
that only weeks subsequent to the 
filing of the claim could be counted 
toward satisfaction of the disqualifi- 
cation period. South Carolina con- 


tinued its maximum disqualification 
period as a period equal to the maxi- 
mum duration provided. 

Refusal of suitable work.—Ten 
States modified their disqualification 
provisions for refusal of suitable work 
to make them more severe, five States 
made them less severe, and Arkansas 
reduced the period of disqualification 
but provided that only weeks subse- 
quent to filing of claims could satisfy 
the disqualification. 


Alabama reduced significantly the 
severity of its disqualification pro- 
vision. The former provision dis- 
qualified an individual for the dura- 
tion of his unemployment and until 
he had earned wages equal to 20 
times his weekly benefit amount, with 
a corresponding reduction in benefit 
rights. The new provision fixes the 
disqualification period at 6-10 weeks 
without reduction of benefit rights; 
the disqualification does not apply 
unless the individual is in a benefit 
year or is seeking to establish a bene- 
fit year at the time of the refusal. 

South Carolina limited the applica- 
tion of its disqualification for refusal 
to accept an offer of work to refusal 
to accept an offer of suitable work. 
It also changed the optional reduc- 
tion of potential benefits from an 
amou * equivalent to the benefits for 
the vccks of the disqualification to 
one not to exceed the equivalent of 
such benefits. Texas limited its dis- 
qualification for refusal to accept 
suitable work to refusal occurring 
within the current benefit year and 
specified that the period of the dis- 
qualification should begin with the 
week following the refusal instead of 
the week following the claim. Nevada 
deleted a provision disqualifying an 
individual if he cannot be referred to 
employment because of intoxication 
or because his dress allows little pos- 
sibility of his being hired. New Hamp- 
shire added a provision that more 
weight should be given to earnings 
than to length of unemployment in 
determining if offered work is suit- 
able. 


Alaska, Arkansas, and South Da- 
kota made the same change in their 
provisions for disqualification for re- 
fusal of suitable work that they made 
with respect to the disqualification 
for voluntary leaving. 

Tilinois changed its law to provide 
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that the disqualification period should 
start with the week of the claim in- 
stead of the week of the refusal; no 
week is to be counted as satisfying 
the disqualification in which the 
claimant is unavailable for or unable 
to work, is not actively seeking work, 
and has not filed a claim. 

Maine extended the disqualifica- 
tion period from 1-5 weeks to dura- 
tion of the unemployment due to the 
refusal. Vermont added a provision 
reducing the duration of benefits by 
6 weeks. Oregon extended the period 
of disqualification from 4-8 weeks to 
8 weeks and provided that total bene- 
fit rights should be reduced by a vari- 
able amount corresponding to 4-8 
weeks of benefits. 


California lengthened the period of 
the disqualification from 1-5 weeks 
to 1-9. Ohio extended its disqualifi- 
cation for refusal to accept a referral 
to failure to investigate a referral. 
Utah restated its disqualification pro- 
vision to include failing without good 
cause to accept a referral to suitable 
work. Tennessee provided that no 
future benefit should be based on 
wages earned from an employer to 
whose employment an individual re- 
fuses to return following a layoff if 
he has notice at the time of the layoff 
of the specific date when work would 
again be available to him. 

Penalties for improper payment.— 
Many State legislatures indicated con- 
cern with various problems of im- 
proper payments by amending the 
pertinent provisions of their laws. 
Alaska, New Hampshire, and Penn- 
sylvania increased criminal penalties 
for fraudulent misrepresentation or 
nondisclosure to obtain benefits. Eight 
States® tightened their administrative 
penalties for fraud, fraudulent mis- 
representation, or willful false state- 
ment to increase benefits. Arkansas, 
Michigan, and Pennsylvania provided 
for imposition of more severe admin- 
istrative or criminal penalties on em- 
ployers who fail to supply required in- 
formation or who willfully submit 
false or fraudulent information. 

Michigan, New Hampshire, North 
Dakota, Tennessee, and Wisconsin 
enacted or extended provisions for re- 
coupment of fraudulently or improp- 


6 California, Idaho, Dlinois, Maine, North 
Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Texas. 
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erly paid benefits, while six other 
States made various modifications of 
similar provisions. Hawaii and Nev- 
ada strengthened their agencies in 
dealing with improper payments 
when they modified provisions re- 
specting the reconsideration of deter- 
minations. New Hampshire, South 
Carolina, and Texas extended their 
penalties for fraudulent misrepresen- 
tation or nondisclosure to acts com- 
mitted under the laws of any other 
State. 


Other disqualifications.—Five States 
modified or added special provisions 
relative to disqualification in connec- 
tion with marital or family obliga- 
tions or pregnancy. Delaware added 
a disqualification for any week of 
unemployment due to pregnancy, but 
the disqualification may not apply 
for less than 8 weeks before or 6 weeks 
after childbirth. Connecticut, which 
had denied benefits to a woman fol- 
lowing childbirth until she had been 
reemployed and earned $100, provided 
instead that benefits should be denied 
for not less than 2 months after child- 
birth and until she has applied for 
reemployment with her last employer, 
or, if she refuses reemployment, until 
she has earned wages of at least $100 
in other employment. Nebraska re- 
pealed a provision that disqualified 
for the duration of the unemployment 
and canceled the wage credits of per- 
sons separated from employment be- 
cause of marriage. Nevada extended 
to apply to the leaving of noncovered 
as well as covered work its provision 
disqualifying for leaving to marry or 
because of pregnancy. 


Alaska repealed its provision deem- 
ing a woman unable to work 2 months 
before and 1 month after childbirth 
and substituted a disqualification for 
any week of unemployment due to 
pregnancy and until wages of $120 
have been earned. Alaska also added 
a provision disqualifying a woman, 
until she earns $120, for leaving her 
most recent work to marry or to re- 
main with her family. 

Rhode Island modified its disquali- 
fication provision relative to labor 
disputes by reducing from 8 weeks to 
6 the period of the disqualification. 
Disqualification provisions for receipt 
of certain income were made more 
liberal in two States and more restric- 
tive in two others. 


Financing and Experience 
Rating 


Thirty-five States changed their 
financing and experience-rating pro- 
visions. The 1954 amendment to the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act, per- 
mitting the assignment of reduced 
contribution rates to new employers 
who have at least 1 year of experience 
with the risk of unemployment in- 
stead of 3 years as formerly required, 
furnished the impetus for many of 
these changes. In Virginia the quali- 
fying period was reduced by regula- 
tion on the basis of an automatic pro- 
vision previously enacted. Twenty- 
three States acted on the permissive 
Federal amendment; 18 States re- 
duced the qualifying period to the 
minimum permitted under Federal 
law, consistent with their respective 
systems of experience rating, and the 
other five States specified a longer 
period. It was not the intent of Con- 
gress to give new employers any com- 
petitive advantage over established 
employers, “but merely to equalize as 
much as possible the opportunity for 
rate reduction between new and es- 
tablished employers.” 


In nine of the 23 States the opera- 
tion of the experience-rating formula 
automatically equalizes the oppor- 
tunity for a reduced rate. Seven 
States enacted provisions requiring 
complete or, as in Pennsylvania, par- 
tial equalization; Arkansas, North 
Dakota, Pennsylvania, and Washing- 
ton provided a proportionate or par- 
tial reduction in the scheduled expe- 
rience ratios required of established 
employers; Georgia, Hawaii, and Ore- 
gon modified the payroll exposure 
factor to produce equalized experi- 
ence ratios automatically. In the 
seven remaining States no provision 
was made to equalize the opportunity 
for rate reduction, and new employ- 
ers in these States will continue to 
make contributions at the standard 
rate until they can meet the same re- 
serve requirements provided for es- 
tablished employers. 


Alaska repealed its experience- 
rating provisions but enacted a pro- 
vision requiring a study of experi- 
ence-rating systems. It also now re- 
quires employee contributions of 0.5 
percent of taxable payroll in 1955 
and 1956. 
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Alaska, Delaware, Oregon, and 
Rhode Island raised the taxable wage 
base to $3,600 from the $3,000 limit 
provided in the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act. Nevada had raised 
its base to $3,600 in 1953. 

Sixteen States adjusted their con- 
tribution rates and requirements un- 
der existing experience-rating formu- 
las. Idaho, North Carolina, Oregon, 
and South Carolina increased the 
number of their rate schedules. The 
Idaho and Oregon increases included 
both more favorable and less favor- 
able schedules, each effective when 
the fund balance is at specified per- 
centages of taxable wages. Less fa- 
vorable schedules were added by North 
Carolina and South Carolina. Penn- 
Sylvania deleted its most favorable 
schedule and made the remaining 
schedules less favorable. Kansas sub- 
stituted for its three schedules a more 
favorable basic schedule, which will 
be adjusted to provide specified yields 
when the fund balance is at speci- 
fied percentages of taxable payroll. 
Utah increased the weights assigned 
to quarterly decrease quotients and 
will group employers in 10 instead 
of six classes for rate computation 
purposes. 

Eight States increased the number 
of reduced rates under one or more 
of their schedules. Lower minimum 
rates were provided in Delaware, 
Idaho, and Kansas; Pennsylvania 
raised its minimum reduced rate. 
Arkansas enacted a special lower re- 
quirement for its minimum rate for 
employers whose experience meets 
certain conditions, provided the fund 
balance is at a specified level. Georgia 
deleted its war-risk contribution re- 
quirement for 1955. Illinois added 
five penalty rates above the stand- 
ard rate, and Oregon added one 
penalty rate. 

More stringent fund balance re- 
quirements for specified rate sched- 
ules were adopted in seven States 
and less stringent requirements in 
North Carolina. Both North Carolina 
and South Carolina deleted the pro- 
vision that no reduced rates would 
be allowed if the fund balance fell 
below a given level. Indiana and 
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Pennsylvania raised their require- 
ments. 

Michigan and New York made 
changes in their provisions for con- 
tributions to a special account with- 
in the fund. Michigan specified 
higher minimum and maximum bal- 
ances for its solvency account; em- 
ployers must make emergency con- 
tributions to the account when its 
balance falls below the minimum and 
their individual accounts are propor- 
tionately credited with any excess 
above the maximum balance. New 
York increased the number of sub- 
sidiary contribution rates, each ap- 
plicable when the general account 
balance is a specified percentage of 
taxable payrolls. 

Maine enacted a provision permit- 
ting employers to make voluntary 
contributions to their experience- 
rating accounts, and Arkansas al- 
tered its restriction on the amount 
of voluntary contributions employers 
may make. 


Eleven States amended or enacted 
provisions related to the charging of 
benefits and omission of charges to 
individual employers’ accounts. Ver- 
mont charges the most recent em- 
ployer instead of the most recent 
base-period employer paying the 
claimant a specified amount of wages. 
Oregon changed from inverse-order 
charging of base-period employers to 
proportionate charging and repealed 
a provision to omit charges for bene- 
fits paid following a disqualification 
for refusal of suitable work. Hawaii 
no longer omits charges for benefits 
paid on a determination or redeter- 
mination that is finally reversed. 
Nevada omits charging for benefits 
paid to a multistate claimant on the 
basis of entitlement only through 
combining wages earned in more 
than one State. In Arkansas an em- 
ployer who willfully submits false 
information on a benefit claim to 
evade charges is penalized by a 
charge to his account of twice the 
claimant’s maximum potential bene- 
fits. Amendments in the other six 
States were less significant. 

Provisions permitting the transfer 
of experience accounts when a busi- 


ness changes hands were amended in 
nine States. Colorado and [Illinois 
now permit a partial transfer of ex- 
perience when part of a business 
changes hands. Colorado also en- 
acted a statutory measure for de- 
termining when a total transfer of 
experience is required. Florida re- 
pealed its provision requiring a suc- 
cessor to pay 2.7 percent on wages 
in excess of 500 percent of the 
predecessor’s payroll during a speci- 
fied period. Minor amendments to 
transfer provisions were made in six 
other States. 


Temporary Disability 
Insurance 

All four State temporary disability 
insurance laws were amended during 
the 1955 sessions. California increased 
the maximum weekly benefit from 
$35 to $40; permitted a claimant to 
receive in benefits plus sick pay from 
his employer an amount equal to his 
weekly wages rather than 70 percent; 
repealed the provision for assessing 
private plans with the administrative 
costs added by such plans; extended 
for 2 more years the suspension of the 
prohibition against adverse selection; 
and made a few less significant 
changes. 

New Jersey increased the maximum 
weekly benefit from $30 to $35; the 
benefits are now computed as two- 
thirds of the first $45 and two-fifths 
of the remainder of average weekly 
wages. Rhode Island increased the 
maximum weekly benefit from $25 to 
$30; extended coverage to employers 
of one worker instead of four; and 
changed the waiting period from 7 
consecutive days of sickness to a cal- 
endar week of unemployment “due to 
sickness . . . or due to sickness on the 
last working day...” The New York 
changes were minor extensions of 
eligibility under special conditions. 

Bills to set up temporary disability 
insurance programs were introduced 
in the legislatures of 13 States,’ but 
none were enacted. 


7 Arizona, Connecticut, Delaware, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Hawaii, Dlinois, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 





Family Benefits in 
Current-Payment Status, 
June 30, 1955 

The number of families receiving 
monthly benefits under old-age and 


survivors insurance increased more 
than 850,000 in the year ended June 


30, 1955; at the end of the fiscal year, 
monthly benefits were being paid to 
at least one person in 5.5 million fam- 
ilies (table 1). Retired-worker fam- 
ilies made up 76 percent of the total; 
they numbered 4.2 million—about 
700,000 more than a year earlier. The 
number of survivor families totaled 


Table 1.—Estimated number of families and beneficiaries in receipt of benefits 
and average monthly benefit in current-payment status, by family group, 


end of June 1955 and 1954 


{In thousands, except for average benefit; data corrected to Nov. 27, 1955] 




















about 1.3 million, an increase of more 
than 150,000. 

Average family benefits at the end 
of June 1955 showed substantial in- 
creases from the corresponding aver- 
ages a year earlier because of the 
higher benefit rates provided by the 
1954 amendments and the increasing 
proportion of payments computed on 
the basis of earnings after 1950. Pay- 
ments to retired workers with no de- 
pendents receiving benefits averaged 
$63.70 for men and $48.60 for women 
—an increase of 18 percent for each 


; - sss Percent- 
June 30, 1955 June 30, 1954 Bit group. The average for a retired 
— poem worker and his aged wife also in- 
Family classificat ion of . Average | _ cil — creased 18 percent to $102.20. 
ee (emer TT ae Cee ee For survivor families (excluding 
| families | ficiaries per families | ficiaries | per Rg id the few aged-widower families) the 
family ) family | "1954 average benefits ranged from $46.60 
es sens) eres re grein for aged-widow families to $132.30 
T 4 5 54‘ 7 | 7. 566 5 i le 2 ) ) S48 a eee eee 
Pree Inscrensd Ma dasa ep § ent p eer . for families consisting of a widowed 
Retired-worker families___--.----| 4,214.8 | 5,462.3 |__- fas § SOS So yk ees We rete " 
ae ace 3, 067.4 3, 067. 4 $58. 20 2, 545. 4 2, 545. 4 $49. 40 18 mother and two children. The aver 
Male i eth eee, cscs] GOR O 1" 2902.0 63.70 | 1,669.9 | 1, 669. 9 ss. 80 is age benefit for families in which only 
ae i 8 ee 48. 60 875.5 875. ! 0 | 8 
Workerand wifeaged 65o0rover_| 1,066.6 | 2,133.2 102.20} 904.9] 1,809.8 86. 30 | is one child was receiving benefits was 
Workerand wife under age 65 ! .4 .8 105. 00 .6 1.2 95. 60 | 10 
Worker and aged dependent $47.90, and for families consisting of 
PMO Oe foc noon oo 9.2 18.4 86. 50 $3} 14.6 | 75. 20 | 15 a widowed mother and one child it 
Worker and 1 child__..___---_-- 10.0 20.0 98. 70 9. 2 | 18.4 | 76. 00 30 
Workerand 2or more children-.| 6.1 223 102. 20 | 5.8 20.4 | 79. 40 | 2 «= Was: $104.90. 
Worker, wife aged 65 or over, | 
_ and! or more children a ot 1.0 3.0 123. 30 | 8 2.6 | 98. 90 25 Families with benefits computed on 
Worker, wife under age 65, and +4 : ; the basis of earnings after 1950 had 
eee 34.5 103 119. 20 28. ! 85.5 100. 70 18 ‘ 
Worker, wife under age 65, and | | considerably higher average benefits 
2 or more childre 4 9.6 93.8 12. ¢ 6. § 79. 7 93. 2 
Der mnaee ceayen ail saad ated , shad ' than those whose benefits were based 
Survivor families... - 1,327.5 | 2,101.2 |.....-.---| 1,170.8 | 1,891.2 |-...-----.|.. on earnings after 1936 (table 2). For 
Ce Se a a 688. 2 688. 2 46. 60 585. 1 585. 1 41. 00 14 3 
Aged dependent widow er__....| 1.2 i.2 40. 70 9 9 34. 40 | is beneficiary families that consist only 
Widowed mother only !_____--- 1.5 1.5 48.10 2.0 | 2.0 45. 20 6 
Widowed mother and 1 child...| 120.9! 241.8| 10490/ 1185! 237.0) 91.50 1; Of the retired worker and that are 
Widowed mother and 2 children 84.5 253. 5 132. 30 | 78.5 235. 5 114. 50 16 
Widowed mother and 3 or more | | | receiving benefits determined under 
“ caer por ‘“—— fa pnmnonnnas 74.5] 349.5 129. 20 | 68.8 | 322.6 111.80 16 the 1950 start, the average benefits 
ivorced wife anc or more | 
children... Peter ost ead rt .2| .4 a .2| .6] 111.50 11 were $79.60 for men and $58.80 for 
aa 202.3} 202.3 47. 90 175.5 | 175.5 42. 20 14 ‘ 
a | “go.8| 161.6] 81.60 73.5| 147.0| 72.20 | 13 women; for families composed of a 
ee ae eee eee | 29. 5 | 88. 5 100. 20 | 25.9 77.7 88. 30 13 ~yetired worker and his aged wife, both 
4 or more children_._.._..--__-- 19.9 |} 87.2 104. 80 19.1 83.0 92. 60 13 S 
l aged dependent parent-_____- 22.3 | 22.3} 48.00 | 21.2 | 21.2 42. 60 i3 Of whom were receiving benefits, the 
peda cans 2 : <p ; : 
2 aged dependent parents- ----- 1.7 | 3.4 nee 1.6 3.2 81. 40 14 average was $121.80. At the end of 














1 Benefits of children were being withheld. 


June 1955, all retired-worker families 


Table 2.—Estimated number of families and beneficiaries in receipt of benefits and average monthly benefit in current- 
payment status on June 30, 1955, for selected family groups, by starting date used in benefit computation 
{In thousands, except for average benefit; data corrected to Nov. 27, 1955] 














| Total | Based on earnings after 1936 Based on earnings after 1950 
| | | Num! 
Family classification of beneficiaries | roomy, | Average | ‘ _. | Average . : Average | feo. 
| Number os monthly | Number —— | monthly Number | a | monthly pokes 
of families | Rataeing amount of families ficiaries amount | of families ficiaries | amount = ofall 
| iCla 5 | ben = “ N) . . 10 < . ¥ ae S dé 
| | per family | per family | | per family | families 
| | 
| | | | 
Hi | | | i | 
Retired-worker families: | | | | | 
NS, IE A POPE TRT, 3, 667. 4 3, 067. 4 $58. 20 | 1, 877.1 1, 877.1 $49. 40 1,190.3 1,190.3 | $72. 20 39 
Se eS ee | 1,962.0} 1,962.0 63.70} 1,199.0 1, 199.0 53. 50 | 763.0 | 763.0 | 79. 60 39 
ONS I cee ch eens | 1,105.4 | 1,105. 4 48. 60 | 678. 1 678.1 | 42.10 427.3 427.3 } 58. 80 39 
Worker and wife aged 65 or over_-_--| 1, 066. 6 | 2, 133. 2 | 102. 20 | 614.9 1, 229.8 87.80 | 451.6 | 903. 2 | 121. 80 42 
Worker, wife under age 65, and 1 or | | | | | | 
men ene SS. wdenca-s- 54.1 | 197.3 | 116. 90 | 27.5 101.5 §3. 60 26. 6 | 95.9 | 151. 40 49 
| | | | | 
Survivor families: | | | 
aa ae 688. 2 688. 2 | 46. 60 | 612.7 612.7 | 45. 00 75. 5 | 75.5 | 59. 80 11 
Widowed mother and 1 child__.----| 120.9 | 241.8 | 104. 90 | 81.8 163. 6 | 91. 40 | 39. 1 | 78. 2 133. 20 32 
Widowed motherand 2 children. --_| 84.5 253. 5 | 132. 30 | 55.9 167.7 | 105. 00 | 28. 6 | 5.8 | 176.10 34 
| | | 
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receiving benefits computed under 
the 1950 start comprised about 40 
percent of the total; this proportion 
is expected to increase since the 1950 
start is used for about 75 percent of 
the current old-age benefit awards. 

For survivor families the average 
benefits computed on the basis of 
earnings after 1950 were $59.80 for 
aged-widow families and $176.10 for 
families consisting of a widowed 
mother and two children. For aged- 
widow families, the proportion of 
benefits computed under the 1950 
start was only 11 percent and re- 
flected the large percentage of awards 
to widows currently attaining age 65 
whose husband had died before April 
1952 and for whom a 1950 start is 
thus not possible. 
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Regularly Scheduled Notes and Tables, 1956 


LISTED BELOW are the titles of the scheduled tables and analytical notes with accompany- 
ing tables and the issues of the BULLETIN in which they will appear; there may, however, 
be changes in or additions to the list. Tables with calendar-year data for all programs 
will appear in the Annual Statistical Supplement in the September issue of the BULLETIN 


but are not listed here. 


General Social Security Data 


Contributions and taxes under selected social insurance 
and related programs, by specified period (calendar or 
fiscal-year totals, current reporting month, and 12 
preceding months) .. monthly 

Federal cash income and outgo and amounts for pro- 
grams under the Social Security Act October 

Federal grants to State and local governments (note) 

June 

Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: 
Checks issued, by State (fiscal-year data) October 

Money income sources of the aged (note) 

June, December 

Money income sources of orphans and young widows 
(note) February, August 

Payrolls in employment covered by selected programs 
in relation to civilian wages and salaries, by specified 
period 1938- (calendar-year totals and quarterly 
data)...........March, June, September, December 

Selected current statistics (pages 1 and 2) .. monthly 

Selected social insurance and related programs, by 
specified period, 1940- (calendar-year totals, current 
reporting month, and 12 preceding months). monthly 

Social welfare expenditures in the United States (note, 
fiscal-year data) .October 

Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund, by specified period, 1937- (calendar or fiscal- 
year totals, current reporting month, and 12 pre- 
I ene eukt cat eaks nals assess ae monthly 

Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified 
period, 1936- (calendar or fiscal-year totals, current 
reporting quarter, and 4 preceding quarters)........ 

March, June, September, December 

Trust fund operations (note).................... April 

Workmen’s compensation payments (note) ...December 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Amount of monthly benefits and lump-sum death pay- 
ments paid, by State.................. June, October 
Family benefits (note)... . September, November 
Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end 
of the month, by type of benefit (current reporting 
month and 12 preceding months)... 
Number and amount of monthly benefits in current- 
payment status, by type of benefit and by State...... 
June, October 

Number and characteristics of account-number appli- 
cants (note, annual data)................... August 
Number of employers and workers and estimated amount 
of wages in covered employment, by specified period 
1940- (calendar-year totals and quarterly data)..... 
March, June, September, December 
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Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, 
number of lump-sum payments, 1940- (calendar-year 
totals and quarterly data)...... 

March, June, September, December 

Number of monthly benefit awards for selected types of 
benefit, 1950- (calendar-year totals and quarterly 
GOO) ines... sets Se Beeler .June, December 

Number of monthly ‘benefits withheld ..May, October 

Old-age benefits awarded (note, annual data)... July 

Old-age benefits in current-payment status on December 
31, by size of benefit and by State (note) June 

Social security employment taxes by internal revenue 
collection district March 

Workers with insured status (note) May 


Public Assistance 


Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to recipients, 
by State ...... .monthly 
Aid to dependent childr en: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State -monthly 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: Recipients 
and payments to recipients, by State ..-monthly 
Amount of vendor payments for medical care for public 
assistance recipients, by program and State. monthly 
Assistance expenditures per inhabitant (note)... March 
Average payments including vendor payments for med- 
ical care, average amount of money payments, and 
average amount of vendor payment per case, by pro- 
air MONTE TOOAGE: as Sons's ec s SS ees gees oad monthly 
Concurrent receipt of old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits and public assistance (note)........... July 
General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, by 
Oe 4. . cdeelteea eke ete ptitetapete see monthly 
Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipi- 
ents, by State. ie ove ......- monthly 
Public assistance in the United States, ‘by month (num- 
ber of recipients and amount of assistance, by pro- 
gram, current reporting month and 12 preceding 
IGE) nos 3 ec PO Re ee monthly 
Recipient rates for specified types of public assistance 
in the United States, by State..... March, September 
Source of funds expended for public assistance pay- 
i eee ree ee February 
State and local assistance expenditures in relation to 


income’ PAYMENTS (NOTE)... . cc wesc ees May 
Federal Credit Unions 
Credit unions in the United States (note)... November 


Employment Security 


Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemploy- 
ment insurance claims and benefits......... monthly 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-55 


{In thousands; data corrected to Dec. 5, 1955] 









































| 
| Retirement, disability, and survivor programs eae samme 
Monthly retirement and disability wens Temporary dis- 
benefits | | Survivor benefits lapitiee benefits ? 
ad | g —_ 2 Monthly Lump-sum 7 | — 
Year and | Total | | i - y —e | | Rail- _ 
month sax. | Civil | road : Veterans’ | Vnem- 
Socia | Rail | Sorv- | vete | Civi State | ploy- 
| —— road pe ae Lo i Rail- | ¥?Y il Be - | Unem- laws 9 | legis- ment 
} Secu- | Retire- | ice ans Ad- | Social road | Serv: | Veter- | Social State | ploy- | | meee 2 Ineur- 
rity | cant Com- | minis- Secu- | Rotire-| ce | Sms Ad-| Secu- | orpo, 3} laws” | Ment ance 
| Act | “get mis- | tration) rity (‘ment | Com-| minis- | rity | Insur- Act 1 
nm | ae Act 4 5s | mis- tration*®| Act | ance | " 
Act * | sion 2 | Act 1 
Number of beneficiaries 
1954 | | 
October_....- es eee 4, 778.6 400. 5 213. 2 2,618.3 1,940.7 168.6 63.3; 1,130.2 39.2 11.1 37.0 35. 2 1, 299. 3 74.8) 98.4 
Novem ber~ a ieaee-one pees 4, 833. 5 401.0 215.1 2, 623. 8 1’ 964.0 175.6 64.1) 1,129.1 38.9 10.4 36. 6 37.3 1, 223. 1 72.9; 112.4 
December... .- i cadgal hc 4, 897.5 403.2) 216.5; 2,631.0) 1,988.9, 182.7; 64.8) 1,127.6 43.8 11.3 37.0 36.2 1,365.1 87.1) 133.6 
1955 | 
January.....-- Saad ean 4, 965. 3 404.9 217.8 2, 635.1 2,002.1; 186.7 65.5 40.0 11.0 36. 6 40.2 1, 670.3 105.6! 140.7 
a eee 5, O70. 2 405.9 219.5 2, 637.8; 2,015.7; 189.0 66. 4 (33) 38.7 11.1 37.0 30. 6 1, 693. 8 111.2, 122.0 
March.......- eee 5, 169. 9 410.3 220. 7 2, 642.7) 2,030.9 190.8 67.5) 1,146.0 44.0 15.2 40. 2 30.5 1, 600. 2 106.9; 111.0 
,. ae Pere 5, 275. 5 412.3 222. 0 2,651.3 2,054.9 192.9 68. 2 3) 51.1 12.7 37.4 26.7 1, 345.1) 86. 3) 100.0 
. TSS 5, 370. 0 414.2 223.4 2, 659.8 2,077.1 194.9 69.0 (3 51.7 12.5 36. 2 25. 8 1, 136.0 66.1; 54.5 
. ae WA ES ee 5, 462. 3 416.3 224.9 2,668.8 2,101.2 196.5 70.7; 1,154.2 6. 5 12.4 39.3 25. 5 1, 056. 2 63.8 31.6 
ee ae seen 5, 527.8 417.6 225. 8 2, 675.6 2,115.4 197.2 70.8 3) 44.0 11.7 35. 5 22.3 923.8 67.6 23.3 
[Se ee 5, 591.3 418.4 227.8 2, 682.7, 2,133.2, 197.9 71.5 (33) 50.8 12.1 37.0 37.5 838.7 69.9 31.2 
oS ae ee 5, 646.3 419.7 229. 8 2, 688.6 2,150.0, 198.8 71.9, 1,155.8 48.0 12.0 36. 4 36.8 763. 2 61.8 29.6 
GNOUIE sco xine Inn chi awsne 5, 704.2 422.0 231.3 2, 695. 2! 2,151.3} 202.1 73.1 (13) 48.3 12.2 36. 2 33.8 672.4 42.2 27.3 
Amount of benefits '4 
ee $1, 183, 462 $17,150. $114,166, $62,019) $317,851) $6,371) $1, 448).....-- $105, 696, $11, ss | a } | ER ner: $15, 961 
| ree | 1,079, 648 51,169, 119,912 64, 933 320, 561 23, 644; 1, 560)....... ee, ee. Be eee Ce anne | 14, 537 
eee | 1,124,351 76,147, 122, 806 68, 115 325, 265; 39,523; 1,603)....... 111,193; 15, 005 eS eee errs ‘ ae | 6, 
SE nkctaneted 914, 553 92,943 125,795 72,961 331, 350; 655,152; 1, 704)....... 116, 133 17, 843; 17, 255 * | eee Fe Gane é tne } 917 
i ee 1,109, 673 113,487, 129,707, 77,193 436, 279 73, i ee 144,302, 22,034, 19,238 CR a icinestcct 62, 385) $4, 215; 582 
i as 2, 051, 694 148,107, 137,140, 83,874 697,830' 99,651) 1,772 ......-. 254, 238) 26,127) 23,431 SS 445, 866 126, 630, 2, 359 
| See 5, 140, 174 222,320; 149,188) 94, 585, 1, 268, 984) 127,933) 1,817).....-. 333, 640, 27,851) 30,610 4 Tiisicctes.< | 1, 094, 850) 1, 743, 718) 39, 917 
es 4, 684, 564 287, 554! 177,053; 106,876) 1, 676,029, 149,179) 19, 283 ....--- 382,515) 29,460, 33,115 26, 024, $11, 368) 776, 165) 970, 542) 39, 401 
i ene ; 490, ang 352,022; 208, 642; 132,852, 1,711,182. 171,837, 36, O11 $918, 413,912) 32,315) 32,140 35, 592, 30, 843 793, 265) 510, 167 28, 599 
| Se | 5,672, 437,420, 240,893 158,973 1,692,215 196, 586) 39,257! 4,317; 477,406) 33,158! 31,771 59, 066, 30, 103, 1,737,279; 430,194 103, 596 
eee | §, 286, 020 651,409, 254,240 175, 787 1,732,208 276,945) 43,884! 8,409; 491,579; 32,740 33,578! 89,259) 28,099) 1,373, 426, 34, 653) 59, 804 
ee | 5,651,701 1,321,061) 268,733, 196,529, 1, 647,938 506,803 49,527) 14,014, 519,398 57,337) 33,356, 147,846) 26, 297 840, 411 2, 234) 20, 217 
952 | : 1, 539,327, 361,200 225,120) 1, 722,225) 591, 504) 74,085) 19,986, 572,983) 63,298, 37,251) 167,665) 34, 689 998, 237 3, 539 41, 793 
9% TS | 2,175,311! 374,112) 269,300! 1, 840, 437! 743, 536) 83,319! 27, 325! 613, 475, 87,451! 43,377) 186,145) 45,150 962, 221° 41, 698) 46, 684 
re | 9, 645, 507, 2,697,982 428,900 298,126 1,921,380 879, 952, 93,201) 32, 530 628, 801; 92,229) 41,480) 190,133 49,173) 2,026,866 107, 666/157, 088 
1954 | 
October. -....-.} 802, 285 250,047; 33,610 25,499 166, 749} 79,681; 7,859) 2,827 56, 877 7, 246 3, 124 4, 451 5, 383 135, 299 7,384; 16, 249 
November. - __| 804, 303 25 3, 509 33,681) 25, 727 168,430, 80,702, 8,308, 2,876 55, 849 7,449 2,9 4, 626 5, 502 132, 089 7, 523) 15, 132 
December... -.| 839,014) 257,516) 33,883) 25,977 169, 325) 81,826 8,714! 2,933) 56,427/ 8,486) 3,225 4,890! 5,460) 153,050 9, 381! 17, 921 
1955 
January....... 862,000 262, 404 34,019 26,180 168, 508; 82,414) 8,935) 2,972) 56, 608 7, 834 3, 434 4, aa 5,070, 170, 882 10, 199, 18, 129 
February_-__..- | 859, 851; 270,106 34,140 26,320 168,451; 83,115 9,061| 2,988 56, 770 7, 467 3,137 4 241 3, 859 165, 469 10, 235 14, 492 
March... .....- 889,820; 277,284 34,556, 26, 627 170, 656 83,952 9,163) 3, 068 57,325 8, 646 4, 314 5, 307 4, 368 178, 762 11,338 14, 
| ae 851, 079 284, 465 34,745, 26, 808 170, 765, 85,177 9, 282; 3, 085 57, 647, 10, 210 3,792) ° 4,499 3,592; 135, 779 8, 423) 12, 810 
; Te | 834, 390 290, 578 34, 967; 26, 964 171, 438 86,287!) 9,397) 3,128 57,961! 10, 248 3, 773 4, 574 3,625) 117, 402 6,739) 7,309 
Pee navincned | 828, 655 296, 522 35,167, 27,043 171, 267, 87, 503 9, 497| 3,153 56,488 11,244 3, 464 4,974; 3,397, 108, $61) 6,607; 3, 468 
Jory? so. | $14,855! 300,999 35,203 27,162 172,265, 88,413) 9,551) 3,185, 57,885, 9,024 3,195) 4,307/ 2,818 91, 602! 6, 764 2,392 
August........| 828, 865 305, 302 35, 359; 27, 582 172, 508 89,431) 9,607) 3,253 57, 967' 10,176 3, 327 4, 921 5, 185) 92, 834, 7, 682) 3,731 
September - - _-_| 821,706; 308,860) 36,521! 27, 767 171, 660, 90,344) 9,827) 3,283 57, 682 9, 612 3, 299 4, 624 5, 064 83, 169) 6, 528! 3, 466 
October__..--- | 816, 171 312, 867 36,729, 30,332 172, 845) 91,093 10,009 3, 703 58, 080 9, 719 3, 443) 4, 395 4, 803, 70, 091 4,243, 3,328 








! Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits— -old-4; -age, W ife’ s, and hus- 
band’ s ye joy and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries— partly esti- 
mated, Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning 
December 1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

? Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits incluce payments to sur- 
vivers under joint and survivor elections. 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training; beginning July 1955, payments on estimated basis and 
adjusted quarterly. 

4 Mother’s, widow’s, 
estimated. 

5 Annuities to widows under joint ana survivorelectionsand, beginning Febru- 
ary 1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower's (first paid December 1951), 
widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 

6 Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans; beginning 
1955, data for beneficiaries shown as of end of quarter; beginning July 1955, pay- 
ments on estimated basis and adjusted quarterly. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

8 Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs; beginning July 1955, data for veterans’ programs on esti- 
mated basis. 

9 First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; in 
New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (monthly data not available) ; 


widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; partly 
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and under the railroad programs, July 1947. Excludes hospital benefits in Cali- 
fornia and hegpital, surgical, and medical benefits in New York; also excludes 
private plans in California and New Jersey except for calendar-year totals. 

1° Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; beginning January 1955 
includes data for payments to unemployed Federal workers made by the States 
as agents of the Federal Government. 

11 Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 

12 Beginning September 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, re- 
adjustment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World War 
Il. Beginning November 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act, unemployment compensation benefits to veterans with military service 
since June 1950. Number represents average weekly claims paid. 

13 Not available. 

14 Payments: under the Socia] Security Act annual data represent Treasury 
disbursements and under the Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for 
both programs monthly data for monthly benefits represent benefits in current- 
payment status); under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts 
certified; for Veterans Administration programs, except the readjustment allow- 
ance program, disbursements; under the State unemployment and temporary 
disability insurance aws, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the Veter- 
ans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, checks issued; for civil-service programs, 
disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations beginning July 1949. Ad- 
justed on annua! basis except for civil-service data and payments under the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act, which are adjusted monthly. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 
1953-55 


Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance 


{In thousands] 


Unemployment insurance 





Period 











i a Taxes on ae . Railroad 
Federal ; Federal caerthics State un- Federal unemployment 
insurance civil-service and their employment unemployment | ¢maurance 

contributions ! | contributions ? employees contributions ° taxes ¢ | contributions * 
Fiscal year: 
A a iad on bm Mceaeoeinbanaie $4, 589, 182 $64, 363 $603, 042 $1, 246, 230 $285, 135 $27, 656 
hie Bo ES Se es eee ee 5, 087, 154 469, 750 601, 217 1, 142, 009 278, 810 23, 720 
4 months ended: 
ee ee a ee ee 1,176, 093 177, 448 180, 444 492, 493 24, 730 | 6, 413 
oi chee cakes Gab bienndsebcacemnonebenaas smesin 1, 396, 550 162, 278 163, 804 406, 951 24, 212 5, 890 
RN ee i bce Sawn dlenannisedaceecs ; (6) 421, 549 178, 260 453, 467 22, 772 6, 277 
1954 
Secs cokes kee Chie maeapabebcde : 764, 227 42, 536 76, 012 192, 454 15, 872 944 
Septem ber 224, 915 30, 498 47, 089 6, 678 630 4, 461 
October__.-- 189, 170 28, 521 21, 083 81, 281 3, 868 60 
SSS See Sore knee 571, 621 35, 945 94, 343 165, 102 15, 660 1, O84 
RR 3502 ep ace bcereninmbinmaiuneiann 332, 185 45, 589 64, 242 11, 560 90 4, 936 
1955 
EE EE ST SE ES Se ee Se aE ee eee 114, 438 23, 697 16, 509 63, 526 30, 902 —77 
Fi, RR OR ee eed ae = ee eee 274, 568 33, 726 63, 716 120,179 167, 245 991 
a i st aah a miele neeisieciw sleiaie eles 562, 399 39, 872 46, 374 7, 580 19, 792 5, 349 
0 SSE Se ne a ee eee Sees ae eee 317, 541 37, 491 19, 796 128, 198 4, 488 42 
EL, SENS 8 ERE a “Fae ee ee eee 814, 133 45, 501 79, 650 232, 027 14, 896 985 
ER RS EE ree ee Seren Ce eee Renee are a ww 703, 719 45, 649 52, 784 6, 886 1, 524 4, 522 
A a OS a A ee ae re a ee eee eee 217, 239 7275, 775 15, 484 116, 423 2, 433 120 
SS RE ae See Se ee ee ee 923, 619 55, 204 84, 970 242, 213 15, 714 3, 554 
I ean asian see 519,117 42, 754 59, 775 7, 065 77 2, 399 
ND ns ae a oe ek one car pnheinusausanbboebceoascesetue (8) 47,817 18, 031 87, 766 3, 855 204 





1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments cov- 
ered by old-age and survivors insurance (beginning December 1952, adjusted for 
employee-tax refunds); from May 1951, includes deposits made in the trust fund 
by States under voluntary coverage agreements; beginning January 1951, on an 
estimated basis. 

2 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service 
retirement and disability fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month 
for the entire fiscal year. 

3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 
and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from em- 


ployees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness insurance 
funds. Data reported by State agencies. 
4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act. 

5 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 

6 Not available. 

7 Includes contributions from the Federal Government. 

Source: Monthly Statement of the U. S. Treasury and other Treasury reports, 
unless otherwise noted. 














SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 
(Continued from page 8) 
month. At the same time the average 
check for total unemployment in- 


creased 31 cents to $26.02—a new 
high. 


Conference on Children 
and Youth 


The Joint Conference on Children 
and Youth met in Washington on De- 
cember 5 and 6. Two hundred repre- 
sentatives of State committees, na- 
tional voluntary organizations, and 
Federal agencies took part in the con- 
ference and heard reports on current 
programs in health, education, and 
welfare for children and youth and 
analyses of economic and _ social 
trends that will affect their future. 

The conference met under the joint 
sponsorship of three coordinating 
groups—the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on State and Local Action for 
Children and Youth, which is com- 
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posed of the 51 State and Territorial 
agencies that have been following up 
the recommendations of the Mid- 
century White House Conference on 
Children and Youth; the Council of 
National Organizations, which is the 
coordinating body for 464 national or- 
ganizations that participated in the 
Midcentury Conference and that in- 
cludes social welfare, health, religious, 
labor, civic, and fraternal groups; 
and the Federal Interdepartmental 
Committee on Children and Youth, 
which represents 28 units in nine 
Federal departments and agencies 
(including the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare) that have 
programs in this field. 


The three groups agreed to pool 
efforts again in 1956 in another joint 
conference to further health, educa- 
tion, and welfare programs for chil- 
dren, and it was agreed that repre- 
sentatives of youth should be in- 
cluded as full participants in all 
future planning. 


Meeting of International Social 
Security Association 


The International Social Security 
Association held its 12th General 
Meeting in Mexico City from Novem- 
ber 23 to December 4, 1955. The mem- 
bership of this Association is made 
up of the social security institutions— 
both those that are Government de- 
partments and those that are autono- 
mous institutions—of about 50 coun- 
tries. This meeting of the organiza- 
tion was the first to be held in the 
Western Hemisphere. The United 
States is not a member but has been 
represented at some of the Associa- 
tion meetings by observers; the rep- 
resentative at the current meeting 
was Robert J. Myers, Chief Actuary, 
Social Security Administration. A 
number of other countries that were 
not members sent delegations. 

The meeting was devoted primarily 


to the presentation of and discussions 
on extensive technical reports. The 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-55 


























{In thousands} 
| 
| Receipts | Expenditures Assets 
Period baie Net total of Unexpended | 
| rh | Interest Benefit | Administrative | U.S. Govern- balance 5 beeen 
ergs received? | payments | expenses? ment securities at end of 
| transfers acquired 4 period | period 
| } | | 
Cumulative, January 1937-Sep- | } | 
—— Ee! | $37, 295, 571 | $3, 447, 007 | $18, 372, 340 | $856, 852 | $21, 015, 039 $498, 347 $21, 513, 386 
iscal year: | | 
ES ere oe ee 4, 589, 182 | 450, 504 | 3, 275, 556 | 88, 636 | 1, 522, 270 702, 752 20, 042, 615 
ee eee 5, 087, 154 | 447, 580 | 4, 333, 147 | 103, 202 1, 240, 627 560, 511 21, 141, 001 
3 months ended: | | 
September 1953................. 1, 002, 407 | 10, 917 | 766, 035 20, 845 221, 694 553, 513 | 18, 592, 801 
September 1954__..............- } 1, 207, 380 | 20, 497 903, 952 | 21, 589 | 302, 918 702, 169 | 20, 344, 950 
September 1955__......_. Seance | 1, 659, 976 24, 098 | 1, 280, 342 | 31, 348 | 434, 548 498, 347 | 21, 513, 386 
1954 
i ee 2 See eee 218, 238 | 79, 551 292, 587 | 7, 434 | 70, 000 560, 520 19, 970, 384 
yee Seer res tS eee 288, 205 6, 782 | 150, 000 879, 760 | 20, 439, 623 
sc cihscanaandeacads 224, 915 | 10, 946 323, 160 | 7, 374 82, 918 702; 169 | 20, 344, 950 
SESS ee eee 189,170 | 14, 995 349, 564 7, 682 —24, 059 573, 147 | 20, 191, 869 
i SS ea “4 ee EN Re 345, 053 3. | SE ee 789, 763 | 20, 408, 486 
December... ...--- RTE Pee 332, 185 | 198, 622 | 355, 015 | 8, 484 243, 797 713, 275 | 20, 575, 795 
1955 
py eT eee A . 114, 438 | 7 361, 216 | 8, 323 | —113, 430 572, 368 20, 321, 458 
me anes mae ante 274, 568 2, 186 373, 339 | 8) 856 | —122' 944 589, 870 | 20; 216, 016 
CE ee ee 562, 399 | 13, 366 390, 013 8, 853 | 211, 562 555, 207 20, 392, 915 
CS ee re ee 317, 541 17, 825 407, 445 8, 823 | — 205, 664 679, 969 20, 312, 013 
[| a ee ee A es 814, 133 4, 083 419, 844 11, 561 412, 200 654, 579 | 20, 698, 823 
LC | SE. See ee 703, 719 175, 243 | 427, 705 | 9, 07 536, 246 560, 511 | 21, 141, 001 
+ ASE Serre es oe ee 217, 239 | 77,439 | 423, 430 11,131 | 266, 104 84, 524 | 20, 931,119 
pO SS 923, 619 | 1, 330 428, 390 | 10, 241 438, 002 | 132, 840 | 21, 417, 437 
ee eee 519,117 | 15, 330 428, 522 9, 976 | —269, 558 | 498, 347 21, 513, 386 
! | ! | 
1 For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning January bonds at time of purchase. 
1951, equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections) and, from May 5 Beginning April 1955, the two Treasury account items of the trust fund called 
1951, deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. For 1947-51 “cash with disbursing officer’ and ‘“‘credit of fund account’’ were consolidated 
includes amounts appropriated to meet costs of benefits payable to certain veter- into a single item. For separate detail through March 1955, see earlier issues of 


ans’ survivors. Includes deductions to adjust for reimbursement to the General the Bulletin. 
Treasury of the estimated amount of taxes subject to refund for employees who 6‘ Cumulative totals and fiscal year 1953-54 totals revised to correspond with 
paid contributions on more than $3,600 a year (through working for more than Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Government for the Period 
1 employer)—$51 million in September 1944 for 1953 taxes, $40.5 million in Sep- from July 1, 1953 through June $0, 1954. 
tember 1953 for 1952 taxes, and $33 million in December 1952 for 1951 taxes. 7 Represents interest transferred from the railroad retirement account—in Feb- 
2 Includes interest transferred from the railroad retirement account under the = ruary 1954 on $488.2 million for the fiscal year 1952-53, and in July 1954 on $424.5 
financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act,asamended in ‘Million for the fiscal year 1953-54, and in July 1955 on $330.6 million for the fiscal 
1951. See footnote 7. year 1954-55—in each case on the estimated amount that would place the old-age 
3 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 1951, | and survivors insurance trust fund in the same position it would have been in at 
adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of supplies — the beginning of the fiscal year if railroad employment had always been covered 
and services. Beginning October 1953, includes amounts for expenses of plans under old-age and survivors insurance. 
and preparations for construction authorized by P.L. 170, 83d Cong., Ist sess. Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Government 
4 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on and unpublished Treasury report. 


Table 4.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status ' at the end of the month, by 
type of benefit and by month, October 1954-October 1955, and monthly benefits awarded, October 1955 


{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Nov. 21, 1955] 











’ i Wife’s or 19 9 Widow’s or _ ples ss 
Total Old-age husband’s Child’s widower’s Mother’s Parent’s 
Item 





| | 
Number _ Amount | Number | Amount | Number} Amount, Number) Amount Number) Amount) Number} Amount! Number) Amount 








eee | 


Monthly benefits in | 
current-payment | 
status at end of 








| 
month: | | | 
1954 | | 
a 6, 719, 302, $329, 728.4 3, 680, 981) $216, 696.7) 994,035 $31, 451. 8 1, 136, 936 $40, 023.6, 616, 016 $28, 557.1) 266, 530'$11, 824.5, 24, 804) $1, 174.6 
November_.......- 6, 797,487, 334,211.1, 3,724,061} 219, 730. 2/1, 004, 429| 31, 841.8 1,148, 526 40, 492.4 ‘| 628, 590! 29,017.6' 268,902) 11, 945. 24, 979 1, 183.6 
December..-.-----| 6,886,480) 339,342.0 3,775,134! 223, 271. 8)1, 015, 892) 32, 270.6 1’ 160, 770, 40, 996. 4 | 638, O91 29, 525. 7) ae 12, 088. | 25, 05 1, 188.6 
1955 | | | | 
344,818.5 3,827,395 227, 503.1'1,030,371| 32, 894.4 1,168, 789) 41,346.7, 644, 969) 29, 857.2; 270, 624) 12, 021.1 25, 17. 1,196.1 
353, 221.5, 3,907,599) 234, 133. 9/1, 053, 787| 33, 912. 7\1, 176,213) 41, 711.8) 653, 468) 30, 290. 2) 269, 601) 11, 973. 25, 212; 1,199.2 
361, 237.0) 3,984,511} 240, 345, 91, 075, 282) 34, 828. 1\1, 182, 866) 42, 067.8 662, 406) 30, 746. 1 270, 486 12, 046. 25, 254; 1,202.7 
369, 642.2) 4,066,731! 246, 611.0 1,096, 539) 35, 682. 7/1, 195, 455) 42, 633.9 672, 480) 31, 262. 8! 273, 805) 12, 243.1 25,349 1,208.8 
376, 864.8 4,141,128} 251, 975. 0,1, 114, 351| 36, 368. 4 1, 208, 120| 43,176.2 680, 955| 31, 693.0! 277, 129| 12, 435.8 25, 1, 216.4 
384, 025. 2 4, 214, 776} 257, 230. 1/1, 131, 262) 37, O11. 2'1, 220, 855) 43, 730. 4| 689, 774; 32,150. 0) 281; 231 12, 677. 25, 621) 1,226.1 
389,411.2) 4, 266, 261, 174. 6.1, 143, 796 37, 510. 6.1, 228, 209! 44,101.1) 695,011) 32, 532.5 283,929) 12, 858.1 25, 1, 234.4 
394, 733.0' 4,318,020) 264, 992.2:1, 154, 962) 37, 962. 6|1, 237,185 44,549.4, 702,645) 32,984.3) 286,008) 13, 002. 25, 731; 1,242.2 
| 399, 203.8) 4,361,542) 268, 118. 5/1, 165, 314| 38, 363. 5 1, 246, 578) 45, 010. 0) 710, 193 33, 401.7) 286,813) 13, 058. 25, 870) 1, 251.6 
| ee 7, 855, 522) 403,960.0 4,406,750 271, 652.1'1, 176,724) 38, 801.8 1, 257, 568) 45, 537.5; 700,631) 33, 550.9) 288, os 13, 167. 25, 394; 1,250.1 
Monthly _ benefits | | 
awarded in Oc- | | 
tober 1955_-.----/ 130, 382 7,194.8 68, -_ 4, 630. 2 21, 992 767.5 21, 245 818.6 11, 744 588. | 6, = 372. 2 325) 18.3 
\ \ | | | 





1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 
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Table 5.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 


Region and State 





Region I: 


New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 


Region IT: 
New Jersey_........_-. 
ew TWOrx.......--.... 
Puerto Rico. .......... 
Virgin Islands. .._..._. 

Region ITI: 
See 
District of Columbia__- 
Maryland 


ee 
West Virginia 
Region IV: 


Georgia 
Mississippi_.......___- 
South Carolina 


Michigan ye 


.,, eee a 


South Dakota________- 
Avawmees............... 


New Mexico 
Uta 


| Nonfarm 


| Initial claims ? 


benefits, by State, October 1955 ' 1 





| Weeks of unemploy- 
ment covered by 
ec ‘ntinued claims 


| 
| 





Compensated unemployment 








place- 
| ments 
Total Women 3 
| 
| 
eae 
| 586,537 | 793, 895 296, 385 
| 
10, 365 7,064 10, 194 
| 2, 333 5, 732 2, 637 
19, 274 30, 354 .: as 
1, 628 4,291 , 458 | 
2, 027 | 6, 880 4, 036 | 
1, 333 | 1,153 | 637 
11,571 | 48, 607 25, 754 | 
72,711 156, 318 69, 161 | 
2. 782 164 29 
296 | 10 
| 
| 693 | 1, 57 455 | 
3, 240 | 2. 321 735 
7.164 | 7, 769 2, 432 | 
17, 474 | 14, 309 7,47 
22° BAR | 82, 070 29, 209 | 
8,143 5, 820 2, 052 
2, 414 | 5, 483 | 937 
9, 346 8, 521 1, 775 
19, 756 11, 234 | 4,616 
13. 894 | 11, 512 4, 409 
9, 680 | 4, 623 | 1, 554 
8. 446 | 8,210 | 3, 425 
10,774 | 12, 895 | 4, 530 
5, 343 | 9, 437 | 3,188 
18, 127 54, 423 8, 732 
| 32, 424 25, 483 | 8, 673 
| ga.4on| —as.an2| 14, 802 
11, @22 | 23, 884 5, 714 
9, 999 | 6. 723 | 2,178 
7,579 | 12, 521 | 3, 816 
7,847 3,813 | 1,154 
8, 204 | 5, 371 1, 665 
8. 961 18, 268 | 6, 443 
| 6. 587 | 2,003 | 865 
| 2.887 | 3A0 | fy 
1, 846 | 565 | 151 
| | 
| R321 | 6,388 | 2,273 
10,131 7,875 | 1, 462 
| 14, 956 | 6,165 | 1, 801 
| 56, 545 | 12, 533 | 3, 716 
} 
8, 490 | 2, 204 | 653 
| 3, 379 | 1, 220 453 
3.840 1,915 307 
4,010 1, 802 | 614 
| 1, 995 | 498 | 162 
5, 548 | 3.112 | 790 
43,717 | 67, 408 22, 002 
753 | 2, 068 1, 067 
| 1, 967 | 1, 981 
| 965 | 1,716 234 
4,257 | 1, 262 350 
| pus | 19° 931 3, 139 
9,147 | 18, 352 3, 985 


| 








| 


Total Women 
| 
| 
| 3,467,600 | 1,454, 336 | 
| pre ee 
| 61, 622 | 33, 601 
26, 548 16, 384 | 
| 124, 620 | 63, 934 
21, 720 | 14, 164 | 
32, 997 18, 620 | 
6, 181 3, 905 
201,349 | = 199, 184 
492, 796 214, 859 
1, 810 391 
7 | 0 
5,174 1,990 
13, 317 6, 489 
| 35, 155 | 12, 020 
76, 204 40, 494 | 
| 425,595 | 154" 787 | 
27, 258 | 11, 150 
| 35, 976 | 7, 980 
48,118 | 13, 906 
| 7494) 40,317 
66, 278 | 34, 516 
25, 639 | 10, 328 
36, 505 | 18, 063 
| 101, 569 | 42, 623 
| | 
| 79, 851 | 877 
| 270,520} Frais 
| 110, 785 | 50, 648 
200, 620 97,977 
80, 050 | 24, 544 
t, | 15, 546 
56,119 | 18, 451 
| 
13, 698 | 6, 681 
| 24,784 | 31093 
| 89,574 42, 092 
7, 666 | 4, 066 
1,481 | 827 
1,775 | 886 
| | 
27, 279 | 9, 662 
34, 879 | 9) 027 
29,670 | 11 783 
67, 364 | 26, 778 
6, 623 | 2, 738 
3, 775 1, 846 
6, 779 1, 899 
6, 514 3, 264 
, 581 | 767 
| 
12, 849 4, 653 
219, 149 97, 660 
12, 518 5,979 
5,770 1,899 
4, 965 1, 659 
5,116 2, 506 
33, 241 15, 458 
76, 406 27, 220 

















Weeks 
compen- 
sated 


2, 823, 982 


54, 433 


21, 436 
105, 685 


29, 899 | 


34, 205 | 
61, 956 | 


45, 952 


10, 831 | 
22, 335 | 
64, 258 | 


6, 960 
1, 205 


15,173 
31, 209 
21,159 
51, 379 


4, 652 
3,171 
5, 705 
4, 705 
1,184 


9, 112 
164, 515 


5,141 


4, 295 
3,170 
25, 378 
62, 057 























Average 
weekly 
All types ofunemployment* | Total unemployment — 
| essen 
Average yond 
ewer ve weekly | Weeks Average — 
Bene 1% ‘number of | compen- weekly |Programs 34 
, benefi- sated payment 
| ciaries 
$70, 090, 975 672,377 | 2,520,979 | = $26.02 | #784, 119 
| | 
| 1,497,144 | 12, 960 49, 581 | 28.7 14, 996 
| 414, 557 | 5,104 18, 088 | 20. 45 6, 452 
| 2,481,116 25, 163 88, 089 | 24.7 29, 059 
| "330, 266 | 4.105 | 13, 200 | 21. 55 4,971 
| 625, 687 | 6, 628 | 24, 719 | 93.75 | 7, 661 
118, 985 | 1,310 4, 776 23.26 1, 450 
| | | 
5, 134, 411 44, 673 162, 837 | 28. 44 48, 166 
| 11, 290,119 100; 213 361, 812 28.85 | 117,381 
37, 502 : 1, 598 | er 
145 2 7 We liconsnvenes 
| —-ga,14t | 822 3,252 | 95. 57 | 1, 184 
317, 314 | 2,951 12, 065 | 25.79 2. 397 
| 787, 864 | 7,558 | 28, 793 | 25. 78 7,970 
| 1,162,631 | 15,065 | 57, 808 19. 08 | 16, 426 
10, 136, 647 91,037 | 349, 287 7.70 | 99, 716 
425,014 | 5.218 | 20,534 20.02 | 6,191 
610, 868 | 7,119 27,417 21.17 | 8, 315 
| | 
| 630, 016 | 8,144} 33, 103 | 18. 57 | 10, 982 
1,200,491 | 14, 751 57, 792 | 19. 97 | 17, 714 
| ‘go7.o44| 11.339 | = 44,722 | 19.90 | 13, 780 
| 373, 081 | 4, 762 18,010 | 19. 50 | 6, 078 
| 575, 853 | 7,008 | 26, 922 | 20.01 | 8, 307 
| 1,677,023 | 20,087 79, 965 | 20.25 | 23, 277 
} | 
1,235,610 | 14,669} 56, 213 | 20.77 | 18, 545 
| 6, 256, 098 45.012 | 178, 757 | 34. 37 | 43. 446 
| 2,233,675 | 20,885 | 80,765 | 26. 45 | 26, 163 
| | | 
| 3, 556, 425 36,045 | 129, 589 | 25. 35 | 45, 054 
| 1,650,642 | 15,878 | 59.165 | (26.06 17, 557 
| "610, 696 | 6, 749 26, 225 | 22.05 | 7. 905 
| 1,358,663 | = 10,941 | 41, 223 | 30. 27 | 12, 890 
| | 
| 218, 949 2, 579 | 9, 095 | 21.80 | 3, 312 
549, 031 x 318 20, 699 | 25. 33 | 5. 618 
| 1,213,741 | 15,300] 53,515 | 20.74 | 21. 372 
155, 674 | 1, 657 | 6, 544 | 23. 07 1, 800 
| 7, 787 287 | 974 | 24. BI 402 
| 25, 505 | 317 | 1, 064 | 21.25 389 
| 23.215| = -3, 613 13,879| 19.22 6, 330 
| 662, 141 | 7, 431 27, 974 | 22. 21 8, 273 
| 488, 963 | 5.038 19, 220 24.09 6, 631 
| 922,164 | 12, 233 49, 420 18. 27 14, 805 
| 1 
| 111,917 | 1, 108 4,273 24. 69 1, 495 
73, 183 | 755 3,171 22.99 993 
133, 964 | 1,358 5, 220 24.14 1, 650 
112, 811 | 1,120 4,111 25. 39 1,548 
29, 517 282 1, 094 25.16 385 
| 7, 583 2,170 8, 448 25. 51 2, 850 
4, 254, 587 39, 170 145, 153 27.35 52, 330 
200, 2, 205 763 23. 20 (*) 
158, 529 1, 224 4, 792 31. 56 1, 508 
122, 875 1, 023 4, 050 28. 90 () 
74, 822 | 755 2, 929 24.07 1, 262 
503, 485 | 6, 042 23, 349 20. 47 8, 567 
1,788,630 | 14, 75 56, 928 29.47 18, 617 








1 Includes, except as otherwise noted, data for the Federal employees’ unem- 
ployment insurance program, administered by the States as agents of the F ederal 


Government. 
2 Total excludes transit 


insurance program. 
‘ Total, part-total, and 
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ional claims. 
3 Excludes claims filed solely under the Federa] employees’ unemployment 


partial, 








6 Exciudes Alaska and Hawaii. 


State agencies. 


7 Data not available. 
Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 











5 Not adjusted for voided benefit ‘checks a and transfers under interstate com- 
bined-wage plan. 


Social Security 
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Table 6.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, October 1954-October 1955 1 


[Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 





































































































| | | 
| Aid to dependent children | | | Aid to ee 
| Aid to the | Old depend- 
st : : : rma-| Gen- 
Year and Total? Old-age | Aidt pone General Total age = — cantly eral 
month assistance Recipients | the blind i totally, assistance “" | assist- ja blind | ,22d_ | assist- 
Families : disabled ance | (fami- |= 
Total ? Children | | lies) abled 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1954 | | | 
October ti his eee | 2, 569, 458) 590,975) 2,121, sl 1, 599, 738 101, 954 221, 265) +0.5;) +0.2 +0.7 +1.4 
eee 2, 565, 342! 594, 2, 137, 257; 1, 611, 647 102, 193 222, 631 +. 6) +.2 +.6) +3.0 
| 3S eee 2, 564, a 604,172} 2,173,772) 1,639, 947 102, 441 224, 391 +1.6! +.2 +.8 +8.9 
1955 | 
January -.--- 2, 558, 246 610, 518} 2,197,927| 1, 658, 102 102, 583 225, 855 370, 000|__.....- —.3 +1.0| +.1 +.7 +5.6 
February... -|-- 2, 553, 776 617, 692) 2,227,501) 1, 680, 549 102, 804 7, 490 === ~.2| +1. 2) +.2 +.7 +2.5 
Marchb.....-.|- 2, 552, 881! 624, 235) 2,253,174) 1, 699, 626 103, 045 229, 894) 381, 00O}_......- .. & 1.-+4he +.2 +1.1 +.4 
April... 2, 550, 724 626,182) 2, 261, 283 1, 706, 164! 103, 382 232, 346 . A —.1) +.3 +.3 +1.1 —6.2 
ee 2, 547, 965) 625, 430} 2,260,962 1, 705, 832) 103, 654 234, 649 ( See —.1) =i] +.3 +1.0 —7.7 
} . 48, 593) 620, 349; 2, 239,477| 1, 691, 733) 103, 906 236, 310, 000}... ..--- } (8) —.8 +.2 +.9 —5.9 
, 550, 101) 611, 578| 2, 209, 299! 1, 668, 914 104, 140 238, 763 , | +.1) —1.4) +.2 +.8 —-3.9 
August_-_.__. 2, 551, 615) 607,822) 2,199,090) 1, 661, 809) 104, 164 240, 299 , ao | +.1) —.6, () +.6 —.1 
Sepesmber ..j............ 2, 552, 536) 604,457) 2,191,138) 1, 656, 814 104, 250) 240, 870 aa } () —.6 +.1 +.2 —2.4 
| eee GE eeee 2, 553, 041! 598, 488} 2,171,261! 1, 642, 932 104, 446) 42, 324 ‘See | (8) —1.0) +.2 +.6 —-1.3 
| | | | | | i 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1954 | | | 
October__._.| $222, 765, 000| $132, 371, 000 $50, 775, 470 | $5, 732, 141 ‘$12, 037, 489; $16, 910, 000 —0.1 —0.8| +1.0 +0.5) +2.0 +2.2 
November...| 224, 483,000) 132, 502, 142) 50, 948, 452 5, 746, 741) 12,110, 814) 17, 776, 000 +.8 +.1) +.3 +.3) +.6 +5.1 
December. 229) 361, 000| 133, 103, 960! 52, 083, 695 5, 774, 614) 12,324,863) 20,079, 000 +2.2 +.5) +2.2 +.5) +1.8) +12.9 
1955 | | | | | 
January... 229, 831,000) 132, 947, 77% 52, 337, 556 5, 795, 835| 12, 280,061} 20,949,000] +.2 -.1) +.8. +.4l ae eet 
February....| 230, 496,000) 132, 053, 661) 53, 192, 939 5, 822, 423) 12, 421, 584 21, 518, 000 +.3 —.7| +1.6) +.5| +1.2 +2.7 
March. ..... 232, 702,000; 132, 378, 590! 54, 078, 960 5, 848, 702| 12,647,701; 21,908, 000 +1.0 +.2) +1.7| + 5) +1.8 +1.8 
ll 230, 874,000} 132,351, 618) 54, 273, 669 5, 873, 069) 12, 808, 950 19, 922, 000 —.8 (¢) | +.4 +.4) +1.3 -9.1 
. aa 229, 468,000! 132, 674, 197) 54, 229, 682 5, 898, 355) 12, 895, 336 17, 947, 000 —. 6) +.2) —.1 +.4 +.7 —9.9 
. 228, 490, 000| 133, 297, 014) 53, 835, 897 5, 965, 151) 13, 010, 952 16, 674, 000 —. 4) +. 5! —.7| +1.1) +.9 —7.1 
. eee 227, 683,000! 134, 267, 369 52, 998, 023 5, 906, 557) 13, 188, 555 15, 941, 000 —. 4!) +.7 1.6 —1.0) +1.44 —4.4 
August__-_--- 226, 881, 000 133, 649, 806 52, 770, 265 5, 888, 035) 13, 300, 930 15, 717, 000 —.4 —. 5} —.4) —.3) +.9 —1.4 
Septem ber - 227,105, 000; 133, 999, 430! 52, 851, 801 5, 945, 226) 13, 302, 871 15, 366, 000 +.1| +.3) +.2) +1.0 (3) —2.2 
October__..- 228, 831,000! 136, 037, 129) 52, 512, 776 6, 039, 346, 13, 450, 915 15, 185, 000) +.8} +1.5) —.6 +1.6 +11) -1.2 
| { | ! ! | 





1 For definition of terms see the Sai January 1953, p. 16. 


to revision. 


2 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for 
medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds; data 
for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 


All data subject 


determining the amount of 


3 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 


assistance. 


* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 

(Continued from page 25) 
ers, 1955. 238 pp. $3. 
Counsel for adoptive parents. 


Health and Medical Care 


DICKINSON, FRANK G., and RAYMOND, 
JaMEs. The Economic Position of 
Medical Care, 1929-1953. (Bulle- 
tin No. 99.) Chicago: American 
Medical Association, 1955. 36 pp. 
Information on personal consumer 

expenditures, medical care costs, and 

changes in efficiency and incomes. 


Bulletin, January 1956 


GOLDMANN, FRANz. “Comprehensive 
Medical Care: Basic Issues.” So- 
cial Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 
29, Sept. 1955, pp. 267-284. $1.75. 

HEALTH INSURANCE CouncrIL. The 
Health Insurance Story. New 
York: The Council, Bureau of Ac- 
cident and Health Underwriters, 
1955. 63 pp. 

Describes the various kinds of 
voluntary health insurance provided 
by insurance companies. 
INTERNATIONAL SociaL SEcurRITY As- 

SOCIATION. The Evaluation of In- 


validity. (Report III, 9th General 
Meeting, Paris, September 7-11, 
1953.) Geneva: The Association, 
1954. 168 pp. $1.50. 

A report and monographs from 21 


countries. 
Planning Florida’s Health Leader- 


ship: I—A Summary by Russell S. 
Poor; JJ—Florida’s Doctors at Mid- 
Century, by John M. Machlachlan; 
and IJlI—Health and the People in 
Tlorida, by John M. Machlachlan. 
Gainesville: University of Florida 
Press, 1954. 3 vols. $1.50 each. 
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Table 7.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, October 
19 











5 1 
: Aid to the 
State Old-age assistance Aid “ oe emma Aid to the blind | permanently and —— 2 
chudren | totally disabled | — 2SSiStance 

ee nn andiedemaerd $10, 144, 139 $1, 781, 731 $276, 510 $1, 875, 999 | 3 $5, 606, 000 
hae ye ERY SU 8 SES ee ee a ee 1, 097 578 7 838 4 
NEES SE OE, 5227) PORE, Mea Rnr emer cere: SLE. Reamer Se 24 SLAIN SLE LST epee ee (4) 17,150 
EEE SE eee ee ee, ee Ce eet Nee Pera ELE CE) LON, MeN ee a 6, 640 (4) 77, 093 
SRS A ES ENS ae See ee ee Renee Three, SA ae eS ff SCS eer nee ier (3) 
ie re bit Soa bean enbionmneee 269, 616 95, 868 3, 696 | 64, 325 (5) 
eS ee ee LN ee ee ee eA Ree Lae | PREM RT eRe et RRR ee (3) 
 * Sr ees ares 435 328 18 556 129 
ee Sh a iceenaehekibwcdweedmemnmnehone 19, 404 6, 249 1,017 15, 684 (8) 
ES i oe oa bg theo ncndanmnanse tee iies 1, 867, 375 241, 269 58, 343 242, 366 468, 222 
0 ee eee CR See eae © oN 425, 158 65, 326 17, 164 | (4) 175, 864 
a a Se (4) 183, 244 
ee od cee n a pia animism neinnnenb ae 200, 424 41, 488 2, 771 28, 182 32, 444 
ee ee de crease aaa bemameee 255 4, 593 280 1, 616 1,911 
RE eee) on ek ciina ww naianumaiomaen ae 7, 398 12, 999 | 1, 602 1, 896 40, 627 
SE Ey ee eet Fe eee eee ee 1, 935, 182 122, 853 1, 593 497, 202 117, S41 
ene ee ee eee eee A ee ee | 9 ee eee 2, 396 | 25,178 | 87, 839 
ETE SES 2 pe ge eee eee | epee 1, 197, 204 97, 004 36, 660 | 7, 560 171, 464 
5d St adie anincnacanpeenae citensiie) ks nwbbkbabuewed amen ies bine cee eewubea aMieetna Gbbe sume sen nat meee ans cciekeeaae 168, 519 
I ae Ln eee iiaalelass Se eS re Ae or PO OE Oe SES, Pe el ee ee 154, 185 
a Bs eee ie niabomabatainies LS RR Se a Se er rae SOD (4) } 66, 517 
i eo ek on acannbabaed 74, 508 13, 554 2, 394 5,120 | (3) 
EE ee ee eee ma eee. tee eee ere 13, 430 fh eee ee 159, 992 
ee ee nuns amentunaasnen 32, 460 34, 228 2,000 | 6, 699 2, 870 
a a eg ee eS a 2, 021, 243 610, 893 81,140 761, 516 (3) 
i eo i cn nb inenimeianbinn 20, 691 DN Se AS a dw eadeaites 7, 555 177, 956 
I nce namie 126, 749 15, 478 1, 834 16, 872 17, 332 
ae $2 aS eee ene reer eer 203, 234 18,114 8D Pe eo oe 1, 042, 745 
eS SS ee a ne, eee ee ee ee 6 EL epee ee oe ee meee remeeee te eo NERS RE Le or 162, 895 
ee. oh ek di dccnaeiaicnehoabeannus 139, 610 108, 844 27, 366 45, 871 65, 683 
RRS SE SESS Sea eee acces” ley Saeeenee | ere 51, 565 24,171 1, 336 17, 405 28, 160 
St ER OCTET, CERES EOE EN [OPS RE EE EE MEE On ee ee! fe eee ee ee Ro 16, 588 
SEES ee ep Se Ce ee eee ee a eee en ee ees ee ee eee 76, 431 
OS ey ee ee eee ne eee 562 894 85 | 644 57 
RE EES ier eet a ere oe eae ae eee 343 106 16 51 176 
EE eee ee LEME I AEE SES ie eee eS | OO Fe eR eee, POR an ee es wee eee EE SE. 7, 733 
CE SE eee. ee ae et 851, 170 128, 433 9, 854 94, 665 88, 927 
8 ESE EE ey ore ee, Ss me = ee 513, 180 118, 661 10, 911 34,248 192, 492 
EE Le ee ee a eee Le ee eC CONT NR SERRE Cees roe epee |e eee RY Fa tay en” > Peep AEs: we. or Ceain AB A 37, 671 





4’ For the special types of public assistance figures in italics represent payments 
made without Federal participation. States not shown made no vendor pay- 
ments during the month or did not report such payments. 

2In all States except California, Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Nevada, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Utah, and the Virgin Islands includes 
payments made on behalf of recipients of the special types of public assistance. 


3 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for med- 
ical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds and re- 
porting these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 

4 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

5 Data not available. 





SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 
(Continued from page 28) 
subjects included the influence of 
vocational rehabilitation on the eval- 
uation of invalidity; medico-social 
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training of doctors; 
lapping benefits between unemploy- 
ment insurance and other branches 
of social security; problems of ad- 
ministering unemployment insurance 
for agricultural workers, 


treatment of over- workers, and other similar categories; 
various special aspects of sickness in- 
surance benefits; reciprocal agree- 
ments on social security between na- 
tions; and recent developments in 


domestic social security. 


Social Security 











Table 8.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, and 
average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, October 1955 } 








Aid to dependent 


Aid to the permanently 
children (per family) 


and totally disabled 


Old-age assistance Aid to the blind 























! | 
State | Money | Vendor Money | Vendor Money | Vendor | Money | Vendor 
| pay- pay- ; pay- | pay- pay- pay- | pay- | pay- 
x3 ments ments ane : ments ments = s | ments ments - mene ments ments 
peng” to for pcemreg” to | for poses to en eee to | for 
— | recip- | medical | ®?“ recip- | medical | 22¢ recip- | medical , ®2¢ recip- | medical 
| ients? | care? ients 3 care? | ients 3 care? | ients 3 care ? 
ROR Oe NONE Fo ccescudcwnwe $53. 28 | $49. 57 | $3. 97 $87. 74 $84. 87 | $2. 98 | $57.82 | $55.35 | $2.65 | $55.51 | $48. 32 | $7. 74 
ES ee Sere eee 32. 39 | 32.38 01 40. 51 40. 48 | .08|} 32.56! 3256] () 33.28 | 33.20 | 08 
> ETP ERERRINS erence eee cee ry PR A) een Fee RTE, BBe | 88.35! 87.93 | 52 (8) oe | @ 
2 ee Slee SE SA et Pes a a et oe a ae | 67. 84 66. 67 Sg ee eee ee eee eS 
0 a oes oe 87. 26 | 71. 26 16. 00 137.65 | 119.65 18. 00 91. 96 | 80. 96 11.00 115.01 84. 01 31.00 
District of Columbia................ 53.57 | 53.43 “14| 109.03 | 108.87 116| 59.32| 59.25 ‘or | 60.93 | 60.68 25 
pO Ee eerie eee | 49, 33 | 38. 46 10. 86 | 93.45 | 91. 52 | 1.93 | 58. 84 49. 59 9, 25 63.10 61.23 | 11.86 
CO UES eee ee hee 60. 36 | 41.97 19.93 | 133.87] 122.78 | 11.12 67.13 | 51.18 16. 66 79. 79 | 42.11 39. 22 
ae eae rea 49.12 | 38. 03 11. 80 | 89. 65 | 82. 20 | 7. 59 | 59. 89 | 50. 97 9. 55 | (8) (8) (®) 
eae ee 65. 48 | 59. 89 5. 93 112.19 | 103. 69 9. 31 70. 69 66. 41 4. 50 | 70.14 | 62. 42 8.08 
0 eee eee ae 51.15 51.14 (5) 65. 37 65.12 . 25 50.10 49. 96 | .14 42. 86 | 42.74 12 
0 Se ee eee 49. 41 46. 41 8.00 84. 74 81. 74 8.00 53. 61 50. 61 8. 00 58. 44 | 52. 29 6.16 
pS eee eee 77. 57 56.11 21.95 126. 42 117. 22 9. 58 | 95. 32 94. 55 8&7 101.14 | 57.01 47.18 
BO eee | 56. 21 55. 49 BE lid dtnteidtne aka enkedc Boeck acne | 63. 53 63.14 1.35 72. 69 | 71. 53 | 10. 74 
Minnesota____.. = 68.17 | 45. 62 23. 22 120. 98 109.12 12. 32 | 82. 31 53. 75 29. 42 57. 32 | 50. 57 | 8.45 
Nevada......... 57. 53 | 56. 02 yf Ree ne el ON My ae See CE oe Cs a ees) ee 6) (8) | (8) 
New Hampshire. 63. 66 | 51. 69 12. 00 131.73 | 118.46 13. 50 68. 00 59. 00 | 9. 00 77.08 | 7. 08 20. 00 
eee eee) st ae By schasadiiieleaslitidniisite x atpetas 118.20 | 115.99 | 2. 21 70. 46 70. 59 | ee eee eae eee Serene 
New Mexico__.- 32. 40 29. 32 | 3. 09 68. 36 62. 65 5.71 | 35.01 | 30.10 | 4. 91 33.11 | 29. 24 3. 88 
Wow York. ......<<..: 80. 20 63.14 20. 23 139. 71 129. 47 | 11.39 89.71 | 74. 22 | 18. 75 | 84. 06 68. 67 18.88 
Dee CB igo dniceccicucéuccces 31.74 31. 34 | . 40 62. 43 61. 82 A nee See ee ee we aes 37.61 36. 97 .4 
North Dakota-_-.....__- 67.95 53.15 15.62 | 119.14 109. 56 10. 55 | 68. 60 52.37 | 16. 23 72. 59 | 55. 22 18. 98 
eg chia cient ganlnibes 57. 89 55. 86 | 2.03 | 90. 96 90.14 . 82 57. 03 55.17 | ey ee See eee Pepe Sk 
Pennsylvania__-.....- 46.17 43. 65 | 2.52 | 105.24 | 101. 42 8. 82 | 51.05 49. 40 1.65 54. 27 50.77 | 8.50 
Rhode Island_.......- 60. 58 55. 84 | 6. 39 111. 42 104. 42 | 7. 00 72. 27 | 66. 36 7. 86 75. 88 67. 72 | 11.45 
J eae 59. 83 59. 77 | . 06 113.11 | 112.79 31 68.16 67.79 .87 65.18 | 64. 82 . 86 
Virgin Islands_-_-......- 18. 72 18. 22 | . 50 | 34. 78 | 34. 28 | . 50 (7) (*) | (7) 19. 27 | 18. 78 . 50 
Wegmmetom.............. 76. 83 62. 37 14.66 | 119.23 | 105.04 15.12 93. 28 80. 28 | 13.00 | 91.15 | 73.7 17. 66 
TR eee ela ees 64. 33 52. 43 | 12.08 | 143.29! 128.56 14. 88 69. 32 59. 62 | 9.76 96. 29 | 66. 50 29. 91 
| | ' | } 








1 Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay med- 
ical bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. 
represent payments made without Federal participation. States not shown made 
no vendor payments during the month or did not report such payments. 

2 Averages based on cases receiving Money payMents, vendor payments for 


medical care, or both. 


Figures in italics 


§ Less than 1 cent. 


3 Averages based on number of cases receiving payments. 
average money payments for States not making vendor payments. 

‘ For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the 45 
States with programs in operation. 


See tables 9-12 for 


6 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


7 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 





ASSISTANCE LEGISLATION 

(Continued from page 13) 
In California, failure to comply with 
a rule or regulation of the State So- 
cial Welfare Department with respect 
to the operation of a boarding home 
or institution is cause for revocation 
or suspension of a license. The law 
also declares that a license issued for 
such a facility shall not be deemed 
to have a value for sale or exchange 
of property. Oregon expanded the 
legal definition of homes for the aged 
to include certain homes previously 
excluded; to strengthen and profes- 
sionalize the services given in nurs- 
ing homes, the operators are now 
licensed. 

Disclosure of information.—Indiana 
was the first State to enact legisla- 
tion prescribing the conditions under 
which there could be public access to 
the names of assistance recipients, as 
permitted by the 1951 Federal law. 
In 1955 Indiana amended its law to 


Rulletin, January 1956 


simplify procedure. Copies of a sched- 
ule of monthly payments are now 
filed with designated officials. 

Wyoming now permits public access 
to the names of recipients. The names 
of recipients and the amounts of 
their payments are available to public 
officials and representatives of chari- 
table organizations, as designated; 
the use of the information for politi- 
cal and commercial purposes is pro- 
hibited. Tennessee made the same 
provision for public access to the 
names of recipients of aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled and the 
amounts of their assistance payments 
that had already been established for 
the other programs. 

New Mexico provided that a 
monthly listing of recipients and 
amounts paid shall be available in 
each county office but prohibited pub- 
lication by radio, television, or news- 
papers or for commercial or political 
purposes. A bill providing for a simi- 


lar listing was passed by the West 
Virginia Legislature but vetoed by 
the Governor. 

Problems of the aging.—In several 
States the problems of the aging re- 
ceived attention. The Governor of 
Colorado was authorized to appoint a 
commission on the aged to study 
problems of the aging and make peri- 
odic reports and proposals to the Gov- 
ernor and the legislature. California 
provided for a citizens’ advisory com- 
mittee on the aging, and Illinois and 
Indiana established commissions on 
the aging. 


A new legislative council in Michi- 
gan, with members appointed by the 
legislature and a paid staff, will make 
legislative recommendations on the 
problems of the aging and on the cor- 
relation of work being done in this 
field by the various State depart- 
ments. Pertinent laws, the problems 
of the aged, and the problems of cata- 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Table 9.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, October 1955! 
{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 


> y s oO 
Payments t Percentage change from— 























recipients 
Num- 
State ber of | September 1955| October 1954 
ers recip- in— in— 
ients Total | Aver- |_ 
amount | age | 

| | fr naa Amount | — |Amount 

Total ?___ 2, 553,041) $136, 037,129, $53.28 (3) +1.5 —0.6 +2.8 
ae 91, 579 2, 966,481) 32.39 +4.3 +3.4, +44.7) +55.4 
Alaska____- 1, 663 107,297, 64.52 +.1 —.2 —.2) +1.6 
eee 14, 007 782,468 55.86 +.2 +.3 +.9 +1.5 
ee 54, 989 1, 828,214) 33.25 —.2 —.4 +4. 4/ +3.0 
Calif.......| 268,129; 18,822,227) 70.20) (°) +7.4 —1.2 +2.8 
Colo. 3..... 52, 732 4,880,943 92.73 +.3 +9.6 +.3 +15.0 
Conn_.-.._- 16,851| © 1,470,379, 87.26 (3) +.8 +.5 +5.9 
_. eae 1, 594 68,344 42.88 +.5 +1.2 —6.4 +1.4 
> ae 3, 086 b5,324 53.57 +-.3 +.8 +2.0 +4.0 
| es 69, 269 3, 225, 702, 46. 57 +.1 +.2 () +1.8 
a 98, 549 3, 742,194; 37.97 +.1 +1.4 +3.1 
Hawaii-__-_- 1, 786 88,097) 49.33 —.3 —.3 —4.4 +8.7 
Idaho_____- 8, 626 476,919 55.29 +.1 +.3 —2.8 —1.4 
Oe ea 93, 702 5, 655, 507, 60. 36 —.2 +.4 —4.9 +1.0 
J Sas 36, 026 1, 769, 515; 49.12 —.4 +.3 —5.0 —.4 
a 40, 635 2,353,118; 57.91 —.2 +.1 —5.2 —3.1 
eee 33, 825 2,214,906 65.48 —.1 +.2 —2.1 +.8 
_ Sees 55, 324 1,965,959, 35. 54 —.2 —.1 —1.2 —.1 
ITER 120, 522 6,164,350 51.15 +.1 +.2 +.7 +1.7 
Maine____. 12, 483 616, 733) 49.41 —.4 —.4)  —1.5 +2.8 
_* es 10, 437 476,830 45.69 —.1 +.1 —2.2 +.2 
peees....... 88, 163 6, 839, 022 c —.2 (4) —4.3 —1.6 
Mich-_ 73, 569 4,135,171] 56. —.3 +-.1 —4.6 —1.8 
_ ae 51, 555 3,514, 59068. (4 9 —1.3 +5.2 
_ | “Sees 70, 199 1,953, 777| 27.83 —.¢ —.7 +4.0 +3.1 
aa 132, 137 6, 561,957, 49. 66 —.2 —.2 —.8 -1.7 
Mont.....- 8, 957 519,719, 58.02 1 +.2 —4.6 —3.6 
Nebr. 5 17, 678 921,872; 52.15 1 +3.7 —3.1 +1.8 
oe ee 2, 627 151,132; 57.53 0 —.2 —.8 +1.3 
Ee 6, 209 395, 287 63. 66 —.4 +7.5 —4.9 +3.2 
N. J — 20,118 1,280,956 68. 64 —.1 +.1 —2.8 +2.0 
N. Mex.. 10, 518 340,816 32.40 —.6 —.4) —13.6 —39. 6 
N.Y Sixes 99, 901 &, 012,484) 80.20 —.3 +1.6 —4.9 +.3 
_&. ee 51, 728 1, 642,036 31.74 —.1 +.1 +.1 +1.8 
N. Dak.... 8,116 551,519; 67.95 —.1 —1.5 —-1.7 +6.9 
Ohio__..... 100, 244, 5, 803,324 57.89 —.2 —1.1| 3.6 —4.6 
i) “ee 95, 071 5,881,607, 61.87 (4) +.3 —.1 +8.4 
Oreg : 19,149 1, 246,208) 65.08 —.3 +.4 —5.9 —4.7 
os ae 55, 391 2, 557,448} 46.17) —1.0 @) | —-64 —5.7 
of 43, 779 346, 098 7.91 —.2 —.3 —2.8 —1.0 

| 

& Saae &, 073 489,029, 60.58, (4) | +1.2 —4. 3) +2.2 
s.C ‘ 43, 200 1, 403,129; 32.48 —.2 4) +.6 +2.9 
8, Dak: 2. .: | 10, 604 476,446 44.93 —.3) —.2 —3. 8) —2.9 
ae 64, 382 2, 233,790, 34.70 —.5 —.9 —5.4 —8.3 
TOK. 252225 223, 274 9, 299,927; 41.65 +.1) @) | +.9 +8.8 
oS ee 9, 402 562, 548, 59.83 —.3 —.3 —1.3) —.7 
Ae 6, 802! 330,789 48.63 —.2 (3) —.4! +9.5 
T.. Sou. 686) 12,842, 38.72; —1.0) —.8| +2.7| +37.3 
, (ae 7, 231) 523,385, 30.37 —.2 +.2 —.6 +2.8 
Wash_____- | §8, 100 4, 463,616 76.83 —-.3 +.3 —4.6) §+19.5 
“a. 23, 729) 657,099, 27.69 —.4 —.f -—8.2 —18.1 
Wes Seti 3 42, 673) 2, 745,231; 64.33 —.3 ©. oS) +1.0 
 & ae 3, 962 233, 768, 59.00 —.5 —.3 —2. 6 —3.4 


i j | | 

! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p.16. All data subject 
to revision. 

2 Includes 4,147 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $417,669 
to these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 In addition to these payments from old-age assistance funds, supplemental 
payments of $111,711 from general assistance funds were made to recipients for 
medical care. 

5 Based on data excluding vendor payments for medical care for October 1954. 








Table i0.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, October 1955! 

{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 

payments] 





29 vme : 
Payments to Percentage change from— 














| 
| 
recipients 
Num- | 
State ber of | | September 1955; October 1954 
ro recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- | 
amount age | 
| — |Amount | — Amount 
a Ma , : 

Total 2___| 104, 446 $6, 039, 346 $57.82 | +0.2| 41.6) 42.4 +5.4 

ae 1, 643 53,496 | 32.56; +.9); -—8.1 +6.8 —.5 
Alaska_.__- 7 4,692 | 66.08 (3) | @) (3) (3) 
a 743 47,751 | 64.27 —.5 | —.8 +3.8 +6.0 
eae 2, 023 80,619 | 39.85, —1] —.5| +50, +34 
Calif. 2.....} 12,782 1,129, 253 | 88.35 | +.8 +6.6 |) +3.7 +8.1 
i | 318 21,573 | 67.84 | —1.2 —1.6 —5.6 —4.8 
Comm: ..... 336 30,897 | 91.96) -—.6| —2.0 |) 410.5 +10. 4 
Roca 218 13, 683 | 62.77 | +1.9| +4+1.5 +5.8 +9.8 
OP eS 256 15,187 | 59.32 0 +.3) -—1.9 —.8 
meee occas 2,815 138,612 | 49.24 —.1 —.6 —2.9 —2.0 
ee 3, 403 146,569 43.07 —.1 —.1 +4.4 +5.2 
Hawaii---_- 110 6,472 | 58.84 | —6.8 —4.7 +2.8/; +19.2 
Togaho...... 188 11,513 | 61.24 —.5 +.2 —1.6 +.2 
Meek cal 3, 501 235,026 | 67.13 —.2 +.7 —3.6 | +4.0 
_) 1, 798 107, 684 | 59.89 0 —2.2 +3.0 +6.1 
re 1, 436 106, 096 | 73.88 +.8 +1.3 +2.1 +3.5 
re 616 43, 543 | 70.69 | —1.1 —.8 —.8 +1.2 
a 3, O17 111, 823 | 37.06 +.3 +.2 +6.4 | +6.9 
a 2,056 103,001 | 50.10} —.2 =i] =hae +4.0 
Maine- _-_.- 534 28, 627 | 53.61 —.2 t.1 —1.8 +3.4 
a 478 24, 889 | 52.07 | +1.7 +1.5 +.6 +2.4 
e088... -<. 1, 823 173,773 | 95.32 +.1 +1.1 +2.7 +8.0 
Mich. ..... 1,770 112, 446 | 63. 53 —.2 +.1 —2.0 +.5 
i 1, 246 102, 557 | 82.31 —.4) 4+9.3) +2.2 +8.6 
Miss -| 3,706 128, 469 | 34.67) 4.3 +.2/+410.6| +121 
ae 4,314 258, 840 | 60.00 | 41.5 +1.5 | +10.3 + 20.4 
Mont. ..... 445 29,021 | 65. 22 —.2 +.1 —1.8 +.5 
Nebr. 4..... 775 49, 559 | 63.95 | +2.2 +11.2 +8.2 +20.9 
‘a 116 8, 743 | 75.37 +.9 +.8 (3 (3) 
by: eee 266 18,087 | 68.00 | —2.6 +5.8 —3.3 +5.3 
Ae Dmeal es 892 62,851 | 70.46) +.3 +1.9 +4.8 +9.2 
N. Mex 407 14, 249 | 35.01 0 —.1 —7.3 —29.7 
ee Se 4, 328 388,275 | 89.71] —.1] 42.9 —1.1 +5.8 
i ers 4, 87 198, 702 | 40.77 —.4 —.5 +2.4 +3.6 
N. Dak 113 7, 752 | 68.60 | —1.7 +8.3 +1.8 +20.6 
i ee | 3,756 214, 210 | 57.03 | —.3 —1.5 | 41.8 | +3.9 
i ae 2, 011 148, 996 | 74.09 —.2 —.2 —2.8 +8. 2 
 ————— 335 24, 752 | 73.89 | +.6 +.1 —4.8 —7.3 
gh | 16, 603 847,610 | 51.05 | +.3 | +.5| +1.7 +1.6 
a |, 18% 12, 387 7.85 | +.4 —.2 | +12.2 +14.5 
Midoin.cis 170 12, 286 | 72.27 | —1.7 —1.6 | —6.1 —2.8 
2, eee 1,77 67, 080 7. 90 0 —.1 +3.3 +5.3 
S. Dak-_._-| 199 , 712 | 43.78 | —.5 —1)] -1.5 +.6 
‘00D. .~.05-) 3, 245 132,823 | 40.93; -.3| -—1.0 +.6 —1.3 
fn: SS 048 | 45.03 | +.6} 6) +3.1 +5.8 
Utah....... | 231 15,745 | 68.16; -.9 —.2| +3.6 +6.5 
:, jee. 156 7,835 | 50.22 | —1.3 —-1.3) —2.5 +1.4 
VW Bisié 32 614} @) | @ (3) @) @) 
, paced 1, 303 48,008 | 36.84; —.5| (8) | +.4 +4.0 
Wash.?.._-| "758 | 70,709 | 93.28; —3| (@ | —.5| 74182 
. Vel... 1,168 37, 278 | 31.92 | —.2 -.3 | -2.7 —13.9 
) { a> ee ri, 388 77, 566 | 69.32 | —.7; -12| —4.5 —.7 
6 ee 66 4,357 | 66.02 | () | Oo 4 ee Ts 





1 For <p of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 
to revision. 

2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: In California ($36,773 to 391 re- 
cipients), in Washington ($240 to 4 recipients), in Missouri ($36,056 to 596 re- 
cipients), and in Pennsylvania ($394,979 to 7,915 recipients). 

3 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
age change, on less than 100 recipients. 

‘In addition to these payments from aid to the blind funds, supplemental 
payments of $6,042 from general assistance funds were made to recipients for 
medical care. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 Based on data excluding vendor payments for medical care for October 1954 


Social Security 








fable 11.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, October 1955! 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 


















































Number of recipients | Payments to recipients | Percentage change from— 
| 
. — Average per— September 1955 in— October 1954 in— 
State 0 
families ee , Total | | 
Total Children amount Number Number 
} | Family Recipient of Amount of Amount 

| families families | 

! 
| eee Cee eee: 598, 488 2,171, 261 1, 642,932 | $52, 512,776 | 87. 74 $24.19 —1.0 —0.6 +1.3 | +3.4 
PO a See em. see 18, 805 72, 927 | 56, 126 761, 813 40. 51 10. 45 +.6 —8.9 +14.0 | +8.5 
Alaska_____- pm i etn, Ses 1, 264 4, 405 | 3, 246 114, 834 90. 85 26. 07 +2.3 +2.8 414.9] +35.3 
Mg ee oe ce cena en 4, 601 17, 762 13, 438 418, 920 91. 05 23. 59 —2.1 —5.9 +9.8 | +10.0 
...., SE eee 7, 158 26, 618 20, 564 392, 704 54. 86 14.75 —4.5 —65. —1.1 } +1.5 
eee eee 52, 325 178, 248 | 136, 537 6, 710, 836 128. 25 37. 65 —1.0 (3) —2.0 | +.7 
3. ee ae 5, 706 21, 5: 16, 618, | 108. 31 28. 71 —.1 —-.1 —L.1 +.5 
Oe 5, 326 17, 221 | 12, 771 | 733, 115 | 137. 65 42. 57 +.2 -1l.1 +16. 6 | +19.5 
i eee 1, 066 4,143 | 3,172 91, 625 85. 95 22.12 +.9 +.6 +9.9 +11.0 
District of Columbia_........-- 2, 003 8, 483 | 6, 617 218, 394 109. 03 25. 74 —2.9 —2.4 —15.9 —12.9 
i Eee eee 21, 307 75, 286 | 57, 332 1,171, 632 54. 99 15. 56 +.4 +.5 +41 +5.2 
Georgia 14, 081 51,141 | 39, 058 1, 058, 427 75.17 20. 7 +.4 +.6 +3.9 +5.5 
ea 3, 237 | 12, 354 9, 793 | 302, 4 93. 45 24. 49 +.2 —4.4 +5.5 +7.5 
Idaho. _- 1,754 | 6, 364 4, 697 226, 773 129. 29 35. 63 +.2 +.2 —2.9 | +1.5 
Illinois_. 21, 694 | 84, 020 63, 615 | 2, 904, 195 133. 87 34. 57 +1.0 +1.4 +5.8 | +10.4 
ec Sate epecmaneatees 8, 603 30, 254 | 22, 424 | 771, 295 89. 65 25. 49 —.7 —1.0 +4.2 | +5.4 
eS eee ae | 6, 479 23, 519 | 17, 578 | 711, 024 109. 7 30. 23 -.1 +.1 —.5 | —1.7 
(ESS eee eee 4, 452 16, 218 | 12, 485 | 499, 453 | 112.19 30. 80 -.1 +.8 +5.3 | +7.6 
ee eS 18, 634 67, 285 50, 369 1,185, 140 | 63. 60 17. 61 —.8 —1.0 +1.3 | +4.3 
MNS ee oe en ees 18, #440 | 71, 658 | 54, 536 1, 205, 344 65. 37 16. 82 —.2 (4) +7.7 | +9.9 
| Ee eee eee 4, 340 14, 992 | 10, 823 | 367, 755 $4.7 24. 53 (3) +.1 +3. 6 | +6.1 
SO! Ee eee 6,127 | 24, 985 | 19, 406 588, 511 96.05 | 23. 55 —.7 —.5 | +2.1 | +3.6 
aemeenoumectes. . .............< | 12, 825 | 42, 758 31, 620 | 1, 621, 383 126. 42 | 37. 92 —.5 —.8 | 2.5 | +3.9 
| SES a ee 19, 209 65, 868 | 47, 934 | 2,190, 477 114.03 | 33. 26 —1.3 —.4 | —1.0 | +3.3 
Minnesota--.-...-.- Y See engine | 7, 874 | 26, 665 | 20, 465 952, 593 120. 98 35. 7: +.2 +1.9 +5.7 +9.3 
Mississippi_....--------------- 11, 073 | 41, 307 | 32, 039 | 306, 848 97.71 | 7.43 —6.2 —6.4 —29.6 | —25.2 
LO RES eee ee } 20, 136 | 70, 642 | 52, 473 1, 361, 868 67. 63 19. 28 —6.6 —7.2 —4.6 | —3.8 
SEARS ha eee 2, 022 | 7,131 | 5,377 | 213, 412 | 105. 55 | 29. 93 —-.8 —.4 —8.5 | —5.6 
ee eee eS 2, 534 | 9,193 | 6, 895 | 247, 989 | 97. 86 | 26. 98 —.2 +3.0 +3.7 +8.7 

aR Re nn tes 259 933 | 714 | 22, 196 | 85.70 | 23.79 +17.7 +18.2 (8) (8) 

New Hampshire. .............- | 1, 004 3, 733 | 2, 811 132, 254 | 131. 73 35. 43 +1.1 +1.4 —4.3 | +1.0 
New Jersey..........----.-.--- 6, 087 20, 297 15, 357 | 719,483} 118.20 | 35.45 | +2} @ | +189] +16.7 
yt a Se 5, 996 22,173 16, 906 | 409, 860 | 68. 36 18. 48 | —1.9 | —2.1 | —10.6 | —16.8 
Lo ES eee ee | 53, 618 193, 990 142, 294 7, 491, 042 139. 71 | 38. 62 | —.4 | +1.0 +5.6 | +8.2 
weer CMNGEO. «cue. ccacce | 18, 771 71, 375 | 54, 534 | 1,171, 876 62. 43 | 16. 42 | +.7 | +1.2 | +4.8 +6.9 
IRONS SPN sie ae ande | 1, 467 5, 365 | 4, 109 | 174, 776 119.14 | 32. 58 —1.7 | —.6 | +3.1 | +5.8 
Ae SEE, 15, 962 60, 572 | 45,929 1, 451, 884 90. 96 | 23. 97 | +.1 | —4.9 | +12.6 | +6.9 
GH 5 oo ee ee eee 15, 483 51, 290 | 39, 369 1, 203, 366 | 77. 72 23. 46 | —1.0} —.9 | +2.5 | +8.1 
RE EES Rees 3, 346 11,951 | 9, 035 407, 586 121.81 | 34.10 | +.3 +.7 | —7.5 | —9.4 
PORMSVIVEIIG. - << occ nccccaccc 28, 525 108, 728 82, 282 | 3, 0O1, 852 105. 24 | 27. 61 | —1,2 | —1.2 | +2.4 | +3.8 
ye ey eee ee 41, 270 142, 609 109, 925 434, 997 | 10. 54 3.05 | —.6 | —.4 | +.7 | +4.8 

| | ' } 
i. EE A Seen | 3, 453 11, 919 8, 788 384, 728 | 111. 42 32. 28 —1l.1 | —.5 | +4.6 | +4.9 
South Carcse......<..<c.<<..-. 8, 107 31, 425 24, 507 384, 897 | 47.48 | 12. 25 | —.8) —.8 +3.5 | +5.5 
ee 2, 705 8, 988 6, 844 220, 956 | 81. 68 | 24. 58 | —1.1 —2.2 | —3.2 | —3.8 
: a ee eee 20,116 72, 370 54, 067 1, 210, 539 60.18 16. 73 | —2.1 —2.1 | —9, 2 | —19.7 
).) ae eaees cael 21, 458 85, 294 64, 117 1, 226, 316 57.15 | 14.38 | —3.9 —2.9 +3.3 —-.9 
a eae a ee ee, 2, 845 10, 070 7, 492 321, 786 113.11 31. 95 | —2.8 —2.1 | —8.5 | —7.9 
ne EE ee es 1, 090 3, 785 2, S41 87, 245 | 80. 04 23. 05 | +.1 | +.4 +7.6 +11.4 
Vo ft. eee 211 734 646 7, 339 34. 78 9. 36 +1.4 | +1.1 | +26.3 + 87.7 
Ls EPC Beate ot | 8, 684 33, 759 26,110 | 570, 767 65. 73 16. 91 —.4 | —.3 | +2.3 | +2.2 
IR a tine trea 8, 494 29, 151 21, 407 | 1, 012, 770 119. 23 34. 74 —2.7 —1.7 (4 | 7+13.7 
Ween vmenees. 5... 5s... cdcdues 17, 921 67, 885 52, 823 1, 312, 565 73. 24 | 19. 34 | —.6 —.5 | —2.9 | —11.5 
We pS 26445 Gu dad colette 7, 977 27, 793 20, 510 1, 143, 044 | 143. 29 | 41.13 +.2 +3.8 +1.5 | +8.2 
WT Ps io acckncwinnase enn 564 2, 052 1, 565 61, 765 | 109. 51 +1.4 | +1.8 | +8.7 +10.3 
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to revision, 


2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in fam- 


ilies in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult 
mining the amount of assistance. 
3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p.16. All data subject 


4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


5 Not computed; July 1955 first month of operation under approved plan. 


were considered in deter- 
families. 


In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, supple- 
mental payments of $104,360 from general assistance funds were made to 3,001 


7 Based on data excluding vendor payments for medical care for October 1954 





(Continued from page 33) 
strophic illness are included among 
the subjects to be studied by the Leg- 
islative Council in Connecticut, which 
will report in 1957. 

Kansas passed enabling legislation 
to permit the construction of homes 


Bulletin, January 1956 


for the aged by county welfare de- 
partments and to permit the leasing 
of such homes for private operation. 
A Michigan law provides that each of 
the public employment offices will 
have one or more counselors for work 
with persons aged 65 or over. 


A law of a different nature that 
will affect some aged persons in Ten- 
nessee provides for the appointment 
of a conservator for persons incapable 
of managing their estate by reason 
of advanced age, physical infirmities, 
or mental weakness. 
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Table 12.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: Table 13.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, cases, by State, October 1955} 
October 1955 } [Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
[Includes vendor payments for medica] care and cases receiving only such payments] 
payments] See en a 
: s } 
Payments to E ao vo Percentage change from— 
| recipients Percentage change from— 
| home | | September 1955! October 1954 
Num- | | State | berof | te) Vee 
9 ber of | September 1955 | October 1954 | eunes ad | in in— 
tate | recip- in— in— Total | Aver- | 
| ients Total Aver- | | amount | age l 
| —— | | — N | | | Num: | amount | — Amount 
Num- | um- | | } | 
| | | |" ber | Amount har |Amount eee, } ; 4 
| | | | 
’ j Total =| 286, 000 | $15, 185, 000 |$53. 07 | —1.3 —1.2 —7.8 | 10.2 
5 .51} +06) +1.1 | .5 | 11.7 | | 
Total....| 242, 324 | AS, CUS 008. SE TOS) RT | Tes) th.” Ala. 152 3,670 | 24.14 | 41.3 | +36) +160] +193 
ae | 10,930 | 363, 738 | 33.28 | +1.6| —7.0 | +20.7} +12.8 Alaska... 167 | _9, 248 | 55.38 |+12.1 | +10.2 | +23.7 | +12.1 
ark Va | 5,070 | 158, 607 | 31.28 | +1.4| +41.5|+201| +31.3 Ariz_--.--. 1, 713 75, 819 | 44.26 +1.0) +10] +63 +7.2 
Colo....... | 4,955 286,136 | 57.55 | +.1 +.4| +80] +38 Ark. 3......| 303 | 4,281 | 14.13 | -7.3 | -4.4| -284/ 31.3 
Conn.....- | 2,075 | 238, 651 /115.01 |} +2.5| +3.3 |) +481) +59.8 Calif.......| 27,907 | 1, 435, 724 | 51. 45 | —21| -—23| —10.2 —7.9 
Dali:--.... 15,267 | 54.14] -1.1] —1.6| +602! +68.6 Colo... .-.- 1, 305 | 52, 809 | 40.47} -8.2) -4.0| -25| +49 
_)/ 2, 204 | 134, 284 | 60.93 | +.4 | +.1) +3.7 | +5.2 oo eee 4 2, 730 £151,473 | 55.48 | —3.9 —5.5| —%7/] 13.0 
7 255 12, 043 | 47.23 |+78.3 | +79.4 |.....-.- Eeres ‘ Dei. ....-.- 1, 009 49,100 | 48.66) +.2; +1.9] -98) —I1.2 
Ga._........| 10,839 455,300 | 42.01 | +2.1| +2.2/+368{| +37.7 D. C....... 510 | 31, 922 | 62.59 -3.0, -29|) -34) —2.6 
Hawaii..._| 1,322 | 88, 414 | 63.10 | +2.0 +.9| +7.7 +17.3 i Me anneal 5, 400 DOD fae os | sce london coal ceessensles Saucon 
~ <n tsb fib +. | 
Idaho... 857 | 63, 827 | 61.39) +.9) +10) +21) +3 Ga... 2,161 50,129 | 23.20| 1.4, -1.2| -66| 66 
ae 6, 180 | 493,110 | 79.79} +1.0! +1.9] +7.4 +8.9 awaii....; 2,079 116, 652 | 56.11 | —2.7 —3.7  +34.0) +439.8 
Kans. __... 3, 482 | 244,242 | 70.14) +.8| +27) +68] +11.8 Idaho#....; 78 __3, 582 | 45.92 | (7) oO.) ©.1 © 
ee 13, 239 | 567,387 | 42.86) +.7| +1.2/ +99} +112 Ml_-....-..| 33,683 | 2,372,383 | 70.43 | —1.9 +.8}) +2.3 | 2.0 
Maine____- 308 | 18,001 | 58.44 [+17.1 | +161 |..._._.- Rinsskees ‘ ee ; 10,914 372, 132 | 34.10 | +3.0 +4.7 | -15.1! —17.4 
* aa 4, 877 | 264, 494 | 54.23 | +1.0 +1.2/+14.5| +181 PWS... 3, 418 108, 645 | 31.79 | —1.8 +1.0; -95} -88 
Mass. ....- 10,538 | 1,065,791 101.14 | +.6, +2.6| +7.6; +17.6 Kans--__.. 1, 820 98,316 | 54.02 | -2.8! -26)| —3.5 —.4 
Mich... ...- 2, 344 170, 394 | 72.69 | 0 +.3 |} 413.3} +165 US eae 2, 73 80, 945 | 29.19 | —2.3 —1.5) +28); 40 
Minn..---_| 895 51,299 | 57.32 | +7.7 +8.3 | +78.6 +88. 7 Pn te: 7, 568 298, 341 | 39.42 —.1 +.3 +6.1 | +6.0 
Miss______. 3, 236 | 79,542 | 24.58 | +.7 +.71 —13.3 +13. 2 Maine-..-- 3, 072 135,189 | 44.01 | +2.7 —1.2) +131 +3.1 
g 6 —.% -—.3) - —7.9 | 
tema j gas — | wes } , . a : a LS a 1, 518 80,572 | 58.08 | —2.6 —3.4 | —34.0 | —35. 5 
| 7 | 90, 640 | 64. —.1 -—.1| —9 +1.5 _ 11, 389 603,605 | 53.00 | -3.5 | -4.4) -—85 —11.0 
aa 1 13 034 $5.00 TA ee eee oe et Mick... 15, 201 999, 461 | 65.75 | —2.2| -27) -244] 49.3 
ae | 256 | 19,733 | 77.08 | +2.4 +851 4+937| 4-843 Minn....-. 5, 739 312, 882 | 54.52 | —4.1 | -—6.2 —8.0; —11.2 
M.ds.-....| 5875 286, 292 | 80.08 | +2.1 +2.2 +262} +30.9 vl eae 986 13,053 | 18.24) —.6) -—.9/+11.8| +85 
N. Mex....| 1,727 57,188 | 33.11 | +.6 +.5) —7.6| 22.5 RO nee 5, 988 240, 661 | 40.19 | —3.5 |) —3.5| +59) +11.6 
40, 335 3, 426, 691 | 84.96 | —.3 +2.1 | +2.1 +5.0 Mont... _. 608 19,431 | 31.96 | +3.9 | +14.4| —73.6| —81.5 
| =e 11, 804 443, 947 | 37.61 | +.8 +1.0 | +19.6 22.2 Cl 1, 279 51, 944 | 40.61 | —7.0 —6.0 —7.9 —11.9 
N. Dak..-- 889 | G64, 530 | 72.59| 0 —3.7) +7.2| +53 Neve 22. 336 10,008 | 29.79 +15.5 +6.9|/ —64] 18.9 
Ohio 2______ | 8,743 437, 387 | 50.03 | —.3 —.2/+16.2! +166 i. i: See 876 39, 702 | 45.82 | —1.7 +3.4 | —20.3 —17.3 
x | 5, 17% 36 58. 5 +.9 +1. +20.0 | -+42.2 | | | 
“ta Bey wee ened od Ses N.J.8.....| 6,905} 547,317 | 79.26; -1.8;| —.9| -95] 85 
Oreg__----- | 3,163 | 237, 406 | 75.06 | —.7 -—.7| +85} +6.0 N. Mex... 384 10,015 | 26.08 | —9.9 —9.3 | —31.2! 30.7 
aes | 13,109 711, 379 | 54.27} (3) +.5) +4.5 | +5.5 N > SEES 9 25, 473 2,014,473 | 79.08 | —3.5; —-3.1) -—12.7! —10.0 
a | 19,184 167,117} 871] (4 +.3) +7.7] +10.5 iS See | 2,114 45, O11 | 21.29 | —5.9 —4¢) 0 } +25 
_S eee 1, 520 115, 333 | 75.88 +.5 +.7' +169 +19.2 N. Dek. 5.1 319 13,016 | 40.80 | +1.9 +5.5| +7.8 | +1.4 
i eee | 81 257,975 | 31.73 | +.3 +.5| +9.6! +110 Ohio 9... -. 27, 035 1,379,085 | 51.01 | +5.1 +3.7| —8.5 —11.7 
5: Dek.._.. 730 | 33, 884 | 46.42 | +2.0 +2.0 | +231} +23.8 Okla. 4_...) 7,455 127, 034 | 17.04 | —2.6 ke anes itawcaie 
7een.....| 2657 | 65, 585 | 39.58 | +3.3 +3.1 | +26.5 | +25.8 i: 2, 331 122, 765 } 52.67 | +8.2 +11.6 | —33.3 | —38.2 
Uiah....... | 3787 | 116, 482 | 65.18 —.1 +.7| +3.9 | +5.5 |< ee | 22,809 1, 517, 453 | 66.53 | —3.5 | —6.0| —5.4 | -10.2 
Re | 488 | 04.555 | 50.32 | +2.1 +2.3|1+425.4| +303 2 ee 891 9,194 | 10.82 | -1.5) —11.4 | —12.3 —14.2 
Ss 103 1, 5 19. 27 | +3.0 +-2.9 6 5) 
ce sot 1 woe ie ‘ R.1........| 3,002 223,943 | 72.43! -9.0| +3.1 | -15.1]) —I1. 
, | 4, 652 | 183,496 | 39.44; -—.2 > (4) +3.1] +66 Te chennai 1, 845 41,822 | 22.67 | +2.3 —.1|-17.1, 15.9 
Wash....-- | 5,359 | 488,473 | 91.15 | —.6 +.5| —3.6| +23.0 S- Dek... 1,102 41,189 | 37.388 | —2.6, +9.6| -1.3| 4+17.2 
. | oe | g 609 | 268,878 | 31.23} 0 —6.2/ +82] 3.5 Tenn_.___- 2, 493 39,853 | 15.99 | +7.6 +4.5 | +18.6 +12.1 
., | 1,145) 110, 253 | 96.29) +.9/ (@ =| +28) +66 Tex, 13__._. 8, 900 A, i SS Sone meee oes winiae 
Wyo.......| 455 | 27,605 | 60.67 | +.4 +.5 | +4.1 | +6.0 Utah eye 1, 290 77,340 | 59.95 | —6.9! -—4.8 | —20.8 —17.5 
| | | | | {ee 1,100 SN Se es eres Wey Poe ee 
- = - <a 104 2,028 | 19.50/ +30) +58 | () (7) 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p.16, All data subject ES | 2,147 75, 544 | 35.19 | —.6 eee —2.0 
to revision. Wash......| 8, 765 546, 934 | 62.40 | —.3 +.8| —4.9 1.7 
2 In addition to these payments from aid to the permanently and totally dis- | | 
abled funds, supplemental payments of $49,139 from general assistance funds W. Va....- | 2,245 | 65, 288 | 29.08 | +1.4 | +.3|—-14.6|] —11.9 
were made to 1,958 recipients. cp oe 6, 440 | 469, 580 | 72.92 | —7.1| +41 | —20.5| —21.6 
3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. Wyo.......| 193 8,676 | 44.95 |+21.4 | +12.8] +1.6 | +3.2 
4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. | | | | 
5 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 recipients. : 5 
¢ Based on data excluding vendor payments for medical care for October 1954. i a coeiien of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
jec revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total ex- 
cludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated num- 
ber of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 

3 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

4 About 9 percent of this total is estimated. 

§ Partly estimated. 

6 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 

7 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

* Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

9 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

10 Includes 7,244 cases and payments of $247,012 representing supplementation 
of other assistance programs. 

11 Includes an unknown number of cases receiving vendor payments for medi- 
cal care only and an unknown amount of vendor payments for medical care. 
—— tage change not computed for October 1954; comparable data not avail- 
able. 

12 Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions. 
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